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NUMBER THREE, 


HISTORY AND RESULTS. 


Let us therefore turn to consider some interesting events 
which were meantime occurring in other parts of the country. 
We allude to the rise of the Christian denomination. This 
was in some respects peculiar. It was not the work of any 
individual. It arose from a general disgust which began to 
prevail in different parts of the country at the bitterness of 
sectarian disputes and contention. It began, at the same 
time, in three different parts of the country, by a simulfa- 
neous though unpremeditated movement. In New a 
separation was made from the Calvinistic Baptists, in Virginia 
and the South, from the Methodists, and in Kentucky, from the 
Presbyterians. The object of all was simple. They pro- 
posed to unite on the foundation of the scriptures, to have no 
other rule of faith or practice, to discard creeds, to relinquish 
party names for that first given at Antioch. Opinions were 
to be no test of any individual’s Christianity. The Churches 
were independent, though united in Conferences. The only 
test of admission to a Church was a profession of faith in 
Christ, accompanied by evidences of piety and a wish to walk 
by God’s law. The doctrinal opiniofis of these Churches were 
at first widely different. Some weré educated Baptists, some 
Methodists, others Presbyterians, and they brought their old 
opinions with them. But they soon came to think alike, hav- 
ing begun by feeling alike. Many were at first Pedo-Baptists, 
but all soon became Baptists. All were at first Trinitarians, 
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having been so educated. The doctrine however was soon 
canvassed, brought to the test of revelation and universaliy 
rejected as unscriptural and anti-christian, with its concomi- 
tant doctrines. * 

This body has increased and multiplied. With the zeal and 
ardor of the first Methodists, but untrammelled by their creed, 
travelling and preaching by day and night, familiar with all 
classes, speaking extempore, and aiming as the first great ob- 
ject to convert souls to Christ, their success has been very 
great. Some, it is true, have united with Alexander Camp- 
bell’s Reformers, who hold doctrines very similar. The most, 
however, dislike the opinions of Mr. Campbell, fearing his 
views with respect to the Holy Ghost. They are firm be- 
lievers in spiritual regeneration, and the direct influence of the 
spirit of God. 

The writings of this body have not been very numerous. 
Their periodicals, however, have been ably conducted. The 
Christian Palladium, published in New-York, has more than 
four thousand subseribers. They number, perhaps, a thou- 
sand Churches. Wherever they come in contact with Unita- 
rians, there is a mutual sympathy and co-operation. And 
here we must stop to make a remark which forces itself upon 
us whenever we consider the history of the Reform. It is 
this—that wherever reverence fer God’s work is stronger than 
respect for human authority, there is always a_ tendency 
toward Unitarian views. Wherever a Church throws off the 
shackles of creeds, and gives itself up to follow the light of 
scripture, wherever the Bible is made in fact as well as name 
the only rule of faith, wherever this protestant principle pre- 
vails, there is always there a tendency toward the Unitarian 
belief. Thus the New England Churches were founded by 
men who were the deadliest foes of all human authority, men 
who would neither be dictated to by Bishops nor by West- 
minster assemblies, men who thought with Milton that “Pres- 
byter was only old Priest written large,” and maintained the 
entire independence of each individual Church. Each Church 
had its own confession of faith, and could alter it when they 
saw reason—no Synod nor Presbytery could bind their con- 
victions to any antique model. Hence the sons followed their 
fathers’ principles till they left their opinions, they searched 
the Scriptures for themselves, received new light and adopted 
itgladly. All these Churches were at first Calvinistic, but 
agreeing to follow the Bible in preference to any human creed, 





* Letter of Simon Clough.—Christian Examiner, vol. 4th, p. 189. 
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they have become, in many instances, Unitarian. Again take 
the remarkable case of the Christians. Here, in three differ- 
ent parts of the country, men without co-operating together, 
leave the Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist Churches. 
They leave these, not because they differ in opinion from them, 
but because they are determined no longer to be bound by a 
human creed. The result is, that in a short time Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians give up their old opinions, and 
become Unitarian, Again in the city of Geneva, the home of 
Calvin, where his opinions were riveted in the minds of the 
people as by bands of iron, the Churches have become Unita- 
rian. He planted his opinions, but he planted also by their 
side the Protestant principles of freedom of thought, and the 
supremacy of the Scriptures, and the principles have been too 
strong for the opinions. The same has been the result in Ger- 
many, the home of Luther. His manly and free spirit left a 
deeper impression than his peculiar opinions, and the fruits 
have been a wide departure from the latter. The remarkable 
case of the Indian, Rammohun Roy strikingly confirms our 
view of the natural tendency toward Unitarianism when men 
get their views from the Bible alone. This great man con- 
verted himself to Christianity by the study of the Greek and 
Hlebrew Scriptures, but he found there no doctrine of the 
Trinity. Without knowing a Unitarian or having seen any 
other Unitarian book but the Bible, he adopted these opinions. 
And often have we known like instances in all parts of our 
own country. Often have we met with those who without 
knowing any Unitarians, reading any of their books or hear- 
ing their preachers, have adopted their opinions from inde- 
pendent study of the Scriptures. Such instances all have 
met with who have had much acquaintance in different parts 
of the country. 

The results of the Unitarian controversy in this country 
we may briefly notice. If not extensive, if not brilliant, they 
are yet sufliciently encouraging. Considering the vast amount 
of prejudice and hostility arrayed against them, it is re- 
markable that in twenty-five years they should be enabled 
to establish and maintain societies in different parts of the 
country, and gradually extend their influence and operation. 
We have stated that the Christians, who mingle with the 
humblest classes of society as well as with those of higher 
standing, possess about a thousand societies. The New Eng- 
land Unitarians have in connexion with the American Uni- 
tarian Association about two hundred societies, which, to say 
the least, are not surpassed in intelligence and character by 
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any in the land. These societies are centres of light and in. 
formation, they are cities of refuge for those whose minds 
: have not been able to get conviction or satisfaction among the 
prevailing and popular views of religion, they are barriers 
against scepticism, they are almost the only advocates of pro. 
gress in the Christian Church. It is no small thing that these 
should be supported, though their number should never be in- 
creased. 

And again, we must mention as one of the valuable results 
of the Unitarian controversy, that a large and valuable addi- 
tion is made to the theological literature of the land. We 

know of no writings in theology, which, for spirit, variety 

and strength of reasoning, surpass those of the leading Uni- 

tarians in America. It seems as if the mind found new 
. strength and energy when permitted to go freely forward. 
The writings of Channing, Sparks, Worcester, Whitman, 
Dewey, Norton, Greenwood, Walker, Furness, Palfrey, and 
many others are remarkable for their genuine originality. No 
two of them write alike. Each goes on his own way, and 
writes in his own manner. They come to the same results in 
different ways. Holding common convictions, they express 
them in various manners. Jn one writer, strength of reason- 
ing predominates, in another a beautiful imagination is joined 
with clear thought, another gives strong thought in the plain- 
est words, and in anothera warm heart flows into every line. 
This is remarkable, for theological literature has generally 
been like a stereotyped book, all men using the same phrase- 
ology and speaking in the same formal tone. Here, they 
speak like men talking in their own way about important mat- 
ters. This we consider an improvement, for the heaviness 
and inefficacy of theological writing have resulted in a great 
degree from this uniform monotone of style. That the spirit = [ 
of God did not mould the minds of the Apostles into one | 
shape, is evident from the marked variety in the styles of 
Paul, Peter, James and John. Each speaks the same truth, 
but each has a peculiar way of his own. 

Another result of the Unitarian controversy is to be found 
in indirect effects on other sects. It has created a spirit of 
inquiry, it has forced men to look at the foundations of opin- 
ions hitherto received on authority, and to modify them in 
many important particulars. The theological papers and re- 
views have caught the impulse, and their speculations are 
coming more free and bold. The most objectionable points of 
ancient orthodoxy are either denied, explained away, or SI- 
lently passed over. Jn all the Churches men and women are 
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found who differ widely and extensively from the opinions of 
their creeds. Preachers are torced to adapt their style of 
teaching to this new state of things. The most liberal views 
interpenetrate the Churches of the severe ortuodoxy. This 
isin part, no doubt, the result of the spirit of the age and gen- 
eral progress of opinions, but it is also in part, the fruit of the 
Unitarian Reform. Se be 





THE NEW BIRTH. 


A friend sent us the other day a number of the Western 
Advocate, Oct. 19.,a Methodist paper, published at Cincin- 
nati, containing an editorial article headed “ the New Birth.” 
The object of the writer of it, is to show that the New Birth 
is all mystery, and he aims his remarks at the views of this 
doctrine, taught by a vain and half-atheistic theology,” evi- 
dently meaning Unitarianism. “It requires a perfect patience,” 
he says, “to bear with men who will have religion to be di- 
vested of all mystery, and who account Christianity to be in- 
credible, just so far as it seems mysterious. If Christianity 
had no mysteries, it would be incredible for the very reason 
that it had none.” Nature itself, he says, is full of myste- 
ries; a fact which no one, we suppose, disputes. He then 
proceeds to speak of a sermon he heard from a disciple of this 
“vain and half atheistic theology,” which endeavoured to 
make the whole matter of the New Birth plain of compre- 
hension; and explained it to be simply “ the development and 
perfection of those powers which nature has given us.” We 
shall only say here, that if the sermon the writer speaks of be 
the one we suppose he alludes to, he has given a very unfair 
account of what was said by the preacher. It was said in 
that discourse that the new birth, or a change of heart was, 
as the preacher understood it, simply the change from a life 
of worldliness and sin to a life of holiness, the birth of reli- 
gious principles, the development and cultivation of the life of 
God in the Soul, and the habitual control of the lower propen- 
sities. The account the Advocate gives therefore is imperfect, 
one-sided. The preacher did not say that vice must not be 
rooted out of the heart and a total revolution commence in 
the inner man, and the new man be put on——and the soul be 
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given to God. Tle insisted on all this. He represented the 
New Birth to be the greatest, and with the mass of mankind 
the hardest work the soul is calied upon to perform. — It is no 
more nor less than turning from the death of sin and darkness 
to the life of light, religion, spiritualmindedness :—a thorough, 
total change of heart—not a literal taking out of one heart 
and substitution of another literal heart in its place, but a 
change, a revolution, of such a kind, that with the individual 
thus regenerated, “ all things would become new,” and a new 
life begun. The preacher did not attempt (as the Advocate 
says) to shew ow or whence the change comes—but only 
what the change is. He did not say “ whence it cometh, or 
whither it goeth.” Ife said, the eflort must commence volun- 
tarily on our part, and as we strive, so will the needed light 
and strength be imparted, but he did not attempt to clear up 
the great mystery of regeneration. 

And here we may remark that Unitarian Christianity is en- 
tirely misapprehended, if its opponents suppose it attempts to 
explain away a single mystery of Religion.* It only endea- 
vours to expose the errors and absurdities which have so un- 
happily crept into the bosom of the Truth as it was in Jesus. 
It does not war with what is above Reason. It bows itself 
reverently before the gate of the uNsEEN, but it stands up as 
an armed warrior for the battle, to break down the ranks of 
Error which it knows to be seen and human. Mystery is its 
friend. Absurdity is its foe. 

But with regard to this doctrine of the New Birth—the 
birth of the new life in the soul, we have a word to say to our 
Methodist brethren, which seems to us to reverse the charge 
made upon Unitarianism, that it attempts to explain away the 
Mystery of regeneration, and in reality fixes this charge upon 
Methodism. Who are they who more than all other sects, 
make the New Birth a non-mystery! Who are they who 
undertake to see into the hearts of their brethren, and spec- 
ulate and decide confidently upon the unrevealable Mysteries 
written therein—describing every thought and feeling and 
change taking place within the inscrutable heart of man—no- 
ting down ail the symptoms and signs of progress or of re- 
lapse, of safety or of danger both here and hereafter, as a 
physician would note the symptoms and signs of a disease or 
a recovery in his patient? Is it not those who call them- 
selves by the same sect with the editors of the Advocate? It 
is Methodism which undertakes to know all about the spirit 








* See a Sermon on Mystery in Religion—Western Messenger, vol. I, p. 284. 
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and its mysterious phenomena. It knows at first glance 
“whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” The mighty hu- 
man Heart is all laid bare beneath its professional dissectors. 
As with surgeon’s knife, with stimulant or opiate, they dare 
to probe and cut and administer their doses, till the victim is 
fairly as much in their power as is the somnambulist in the 
power of the magnetizer. Tell them your feelings and they 
will at once prescribe for you. There is hope for you; there 
is hope under certain conditions; you must experience just 
such and such known states of feeling; you must go through 
a process of excitement, usually in a crowded assembly ;* you 
must be able to tell precisely the when and the where of your 
having become a new creature ; ‘whence the spirit cometh and 
whither it goeth’ must all be plain, and no mystery. Are we 
uncharitable? Who has not read column after column in 
their religious papers, announcing with utmost confidence 
what evident manifestations there are at certain times and 
places, and with certain individuals, of the especial presence 
of the Spirit? We would not say that these are the legiti- 
mate and best results of Methodism, but simply that they in- 
dicate a tendency to be avoided, in their modes of religious 
action. Still less would we wound any individual's feelings 
by the remarks we have made. We see much good and much 
truth in Methodism. It has done and will do good. But in 
its very power and pretensions, it carries, as we think, one of 
its dangerous tendencies. 

As it seems to us, no one but the great Searcher of Hearts 
can know these deep things of the soul of man. It is only 
the results that the eye of man can take note of. “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so 
is every one that is born of the spirit.” As it is only the 
effects—the manifestations of the viewless wind that the eye 
can follow, so is it only by its manifestations in the daily life 
and habits of men that we can track the goings of the Spirit 
of God moving over the troubled waters of life and mingling 
with the spirits of his children, and drawing them unto Him- 
self. 

It is more by the actions than by the feelings that we must 
discern the Regeneration of the human soul. We consider a 
man’s deeds the test of his religion. How much better is the 





* The Rev. Mr. Taylor, the celebrated Methodist Seaman’s Preacher, once 
told 4 congregation, to whom he was preaching, that he was going to give them a 
plain sermon— it was easy enough,’ he said, ‘ to galvanise a congregation, but for 
his part, he should not attempt it.’ 
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blessed sunshine than the convulsive flashes of the lightning, 
often deceiving by their very brightness, but coming and going 
out of the empty darkness, and guiding no one safely to his 
home. We admit that the New Birth may commence as by 
an instantaneous flash, as by a new revelation, on the mid. 
night of the benighted soul, but is this the whole of its work? 
Is it more than its starting point? Is not all time, yea, Eter- 
nity before it, and must it not forget the things that are be- 
hind, and be always pressing onward to the things that are 
before! Let not the heart be so deluded as to dream that it 
is safe, fitted for heaven and the society of the just made per. 
fect, and for the presence of God and of Jesus, merely be- 
cause it has experienced certain FEELINGS, it matters not of 
how exalted and singular a character those feelings may be, 
‘The work must go on,and on, the frutts of the spirit must be 
seen, and there is no point of time in all the Future, when 
the spirit is permitted to fold up its shining wings, for its path- 
way of holiness is from Eternity to Eternity. Cc. P. C. 


PARABLES. 
IV.—PRAYER WITHOUT CEASING. 


Prayer is more a spirit, an habitual frame of the mind, than 
an outward act. It includes every virtuous wish, every ear- 
nest aspiration towards God. It goes up at ali hours, silent, 
voiceless, clothed in no language but that unspoken one 
which we listen to, deep within the soul. It ascends froma 
spiritual heart at all times, in the closet and in the throng of 
men, in the sanctuary and in the place of business. 

As | stood once upon a mountain side, on a bright summer 
morning, I looked around and beneath me, and the lesson Na- 
ture taught me in that hour, “sank like music on my heart.” 
From the bosom of the meadows, from the streams, from the 
fields of wild flowers, all around me, a dewy vapour and fra- 
grance were silently going upto the heavens. And the morn- 
ing freshness, and the delicate perfume, brought peace to my 
spirit. And I thought in my heart, ‘ Are not the sweet mea- 
dows and the calm waters and the wild flowers, at prayer! 
And is not this beautiful mist that is stealing up, and this 
breath of the opening flowers that steals up with it, the silent 
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orisons of Nature to herGod? I look abroad on the awaken- 
ing landscape, as the golden light comes from afar, kissing the 
earth as the mother kisses her waking child, and I know that 
the incense, voiceless but not unheeded, is going up every 
where over this vast globe, to the blue All-receiving Heaven. 
Every where and always does the moisture ascend ;—through 
the livelong summer day, it never ceases and is never checked. 
But mostly it goes up at morn and at eve. Ere the sun is up, 
thou mayst see the curling fog-wreath, leaving its bed and 
journeying towards the heavens. And when twilight sinks 
down, and night begins to wrap her earth-child in her starry 
robe, to rest,—thou mayst feel the moisture and the fragrance 
abroad—rising, but rising to fall again soon in a dewy blessing, 
as in answer to its unceasing offering. And I said, These are 
thy prayers, O Earth, as thou rollest through space! Always 
thou art sending out thy silent aspirations, even while the sun 
shines warm upon thee at noon,—but chiefly as now, while 
the outgoings of the morning or the evening are rejoicing. 
Thus doth all Nature pray without ceasing. Thus let me send 
up the incense of prayer, at morn, and at night, and always, 
so | may bring down the dew of divine favor on my spirit! 


V.—THE NEW WORD. 


It is written on the face of History, it whispers up from 
man’s inmost spirit, that the garment of Truth must change 
and be ever changing. The Word that hath been is not the 
Word that always shall be. As it groweth old, it groweth 
unlovely ; and the Form must change, while the spirit re- 
maineth unchangeable. Hast thou never seen how a New 
Word, spoken from an earnest soul, glanceth like the first sun- 
beam from mountain-top to mountain-top, while the fields be- 
low look up smiling through the night-dew of tears, that the 
light shall soon reach even to them? Then, Truth seems to 
these dim, mist-covered, tearful night-watchers, to be new- 
born and indeed divine. Ah! had they not—these lowly 
meadows and valleys, when the last setting sun left them to 
weep and darken and grow cold—had they not (we may think) 
deemed that there should no more be day and a new sunshine ? 
And when the stars came out, did not cold mist-dreams of fear 
and unbelief steal from their bosoms, and hover hanging ghost- 
like between them and the heavens?) And when some sud- 
den wind blew these mist-dreams apart, and the eternal orbs 
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shone out upon them, and the earnest questioning went up 
thither from below, ‘ls Truth forever dead ’—did not the cold 
unmoving stars disdain to make answer ‘—but still shone on 
in their proud Sibylline light—while the fears and doubts, 
those still hanging mists came back ?—But lo! now, how the 
Morning opens her golden gate! Lo! how the sun steps from 
mountain to mountain, and the dark heaving ocean rolls in 
light! The scared mists begin to scatter. Ye meadows and 
valleys, that have watched and waited and doubted so long, 
ye need not now ask of the silent stars, if the Light of Truth 
be quenched. Behold, from the mountain-tops it stealeth 
down even to you—and ye too shall sing for joy! 

So comes the morn and sunrise of a New Word to the ‘ na- 
tions that have satin darkness.’ ‘Truth died but to rise again. 
They who even cursed the Evening Sun, that his beams were 
tiresome and their eyes longed for Night, shall greet in joy 
and tears the same Sun, when in the morning he clothes all 
things in Beauty. The lofty spirits among men have caught 
the first ray, but it stealeth down even to the lowliest, and 
seems new born and divine—as if the Sunrise were the first 


Creation of a World. c. P. C. 


HYMN. 


Thou, thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits 
Which thou includest, as the Sea her Waves. 
Wordsworth’s Excursion. 
x 


O am I one of those 
Who live with Thee, who may be one with Thee, 
Father of spirits—as the boundless Sea 
Gathers its rocking waves to their repose ? 
Il. 
O in my inmost breast 
Dost Thou behold like waters undefiled, 
Or stained with sin, while life sleeps on so mild, 
Like the calm billows in its moonlit rest ? 
Ill. 
Alas, I know, my Father, 
I am not as a Wave all calm and bright— 
Not yet am I of those, the sons of Light, 
Whom Thou includest—whom Thy voice doth gather. 
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LV. 
Darkling I roll, and tost ; 
With earthly fears, and griefs and errors dark ; 
{ wander on without or guide or mark— 
O let me not so wander as the lost! 
¥. 
The darkness turn to light, 
That I may but reflect the beams of heaven ;— 
And O when by the wild wind I am riven, 
Calm me to peace, and guide my course aright. 
VI. 
Yet not too calm—too dead— 
Let me not sleep as doth the calmed Ocean ; 


When Life and Duty call for action—motion, 
Let not the sluggish well rest in its charmed bed. 


VII. 
So may the obedient Wave 
Be Thine—a part of ‘Thee—be one with Thee, 
And Thy unslumbering Voice, ‘Thou Parent-Sea 
Call through Thy child, himself and man to save! 
March 27th, 1838. c. P. C. 








REASON AND REVELATION. 


The following is an extract from an ordination sermon by one of 
our young brethren, Rev. A. A. Livermore, of Keene, N. H. 
The whole discourse is clear, plain, fervent and manly. We be- 
lieve the views here presented must speak as truth to those who 
have entertained the vague prejudice against Unitarian Christi- 
anity, that it exalts Reason at the expense of the Bible: 


“Since, therefore, Reason capacitates man for Revelation, and harmonizes 
with it, we are not surprised, but prepared to find that Revelation itself enjoins 
with deep emphasis the exercise of Reason. Perpetually it appeals to the ra- 
tional principles in man. It invites and urges him to test the disclosures it makes 
by the light of his God-given spirit, ‘ the elder scripture.” Unlike some of its 
inends, so far from denying Reason and frowning upon free investigation, it com- 
mands the vigorous action of the mind upon its truths as a duty. Its precepts 
are, to‘ Search the Scriptures ; not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits 
whether they be of God ; to prove all things, and hold fast that which is good ; to 
understand the Scriptures ; to judge what is right ; to be men and not children in 


understanding ; to be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh 
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you a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.’ Indeed, what 
is the aim and sum of Revelation, but God reasoning with and instructing his 
erring children, making known to them truths above and beyond what their un- 
aided minds could have reached ; setting before them motives loftier than this 
world could furnish, and leading their hopes and aspirations upward to a life of 
eternal bliss and glory. 

In the next place, it may be remarked, that facts substantiate what has now 

been said of the connection between Reason and Revelation, so far as the practice 
of all denominations of Christians extends. Not one exception can be found. 
All use reason, all appeal to it, all abide by it, or by what to them is Reason, 
Where is the sect that does not exercise the understanding upon the doctrines of 
Christianity and the duties of life? Is it said that the Roman Catholic rests his 
faith on tradition and the infallibility of his Church? Then tradition and the in- 
fallibility of his Church are his suflicient reasons for his faith. He keeps on good 
terms with his understanding. Is it asserted that the Mystic believes in emotions, 
feelings, divine promptings, which he can neither analyze nor understand? Then 
certain operations of his own mind are his ultimate grounds of faith, and to him 
entirely rational grounds. He has no quarrel with reason in his own soul, however 
mad he may seem to other men. Is it stated that some believe in doctrines which 
present a downright contradiction to Reason, as that there are three persons in 
the Godhead, and yet only one God? Still their faith is just as rational to them, 
as mine is to me, who believe that there is only one person in the Godhead. ‘Their 
faith is placed on that which has to them the greatest evidence of its being true, 
and is accordingly the most reasonable of them. Is it said that they place their 
faith not on Reason, but onthe Bible? In that case, the Bible is their Reason; 
at least, they have reasons for making the Bible their Reason. ‘Thus all sects do, 
in fact, whatever may be said to the contrary, appeal to Reason, first or last, in 
one way or another. What are religious controversies, in which all sects have 
participated, but reasonings on this side and that, to develope the relative strength 
of each? What are the volumes of Evidences of Christianity, of which every 
denomination has contributed its useful portion, but a solemn appeal at the bar of 
Reason in vindication of the truths of the Bible? What are Commentaries, but 
helps to make the Scriptures better understood, to take faith off of the ground of 
implicit trust, and plant it more on that of personal knowledge and conviction? 
What are Sunday Schools, sermons, lectures, tracts, periodicals, but means to 
make more intelligent, as well as more pious Christians? Is it not most evident, 
from this review of the beliefs and operations of all Christian denominations, that 
they use Reason in religion as in other departments of life? ‘These interrogations 
are so plain that none but aflirmative answers can be given them It will therefore 
be seen to be a mistake, or to be mere affectation, to say that Reason is not to be 
employed in matters of faith and practice, when in truth all use it habitually, and 
must use it more or less, or sink themselves to the level of the irrational brute. 
No man can, no man does, proceed one step in behalf, in interpretation, in conduct, 
without the guidance of Reason. 

Wherein then, it may occur to some minds, are Unitarians, or rational Christians, 
differing in respect to this point from other sects, which would perhaps deem the 
epithet rational to be a stigma? ‘They are said to be different ; it is rumored all 
over the country that they are a denomination by themselves ; Christendom looks 
upon them with suspicion. What is their dark offence? They reason, but so 
does the Roman Catholic. ‘They use their understanding in religion, but so does 
the Trinitarian. ‘They throw the light of biblical criticism wpon the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that they may the more nearly arrive at the true sense of the inspired vol- 
ume, but so equally does the Episcopalian. What then is their crime ? Wherein 
is the point of ditierence? Simply, so far as yet appears, the distinction consists 
in their arriving at difierent results by the exercise of Reason ; not in their using 
Reasons, and other sects not using it. ‘I hey lay stress upon the tenet which all 
actually employ. ‘They avow earnestly the principle waich all adopt, if we may 
judge of their rules by their practice. 

' But here a new element appears. It is charged upon them that they make 
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Reason their goddess, that they exalt her above Revelation. If this were so, then 
they would indeed be an unique sect. But isitso! Let us see whether, in mat- 
ters of Faith and in the interpretation of the Scriptures, they do not take the same 
course which all take. 

First, in regard tu Faith. It may be laid down as an axiom, that belief always 
rests on evidence of some sort, and that where there is no evidence, it is quite 
impossible that there should be any belief; the nature of faith precludes it. The 
evidence may be small—tmay be unsatisfactory to the majority of men; but evi- 
dence of some kind, of some degree, is indispensable. If a doctrine is positively 
irrational, it may be a call with here and there a mind to put forth more faith to 
embrace it, but with most it would prevent all faith whatever. But even in this 
extreme case, the reason that is wanting in one direction is supplied in another, 
else faith were still an impossibility. ‘Thus some Christians believe in doctrines 
which they acknowledge are irrational, because the creed, or Church, or Bible, as 
they suppose, upholds them ; and then the creed, or Church, or Bible, is their rea- 
son and evidence, though all other reason and evidence be against them. The 
Unitarian exercises his reason in settling the foundations of his faith; thus doing 
as all others do, and must do. But the question arises, does he not set Reason 
above Revelation? So it has been reported every where. No, never. He finds 
no occasion for such a competition between the dictates of his mind and the doc- 
trines of the Scriptures. What Revelation teaches, he believes in, because it is 
perfectly rational, as well as because Revelation teaches it. Is it inquired, 
whether he would believe in a doctrine that was entirely irrational, provided the 
Scriptures contained it? His reply is, that he is not reduced to this alternative of 
crucifying Reason, or renouncing Revelation. The supposition is impossible. The 
Bible never does teach any thing but what is reasonable, and therefore nothing but 
what he can and does believe. It were a daring proposition to advance, that God 
has contradicted in one mode of his communication of truth, what he teaches us 
by another. It is just as absurd to ask, whether we would believe an irrational doc- 
trine because revelation taught it, as whether we would doa vicious act because 
Revelation enjoined it. The cases are parallel, but neither is for a moment sup- 
posable. ‘The Bible violates neither reason nor conscience ; it offers no irrational 
doctrine for us to believe, —it commands no vicious deed for us to do. 

To the view now presented of the necessity of intelligibleness in what we be- 
lieve, and of evidence as a basis for faith, it is objected, that we are surrounded by 
mysteries, understand little in reality, and believe im many things which we cannot 
explain. ‘T'wo things are confounded in such an objection, which ought to be 
carefully distinguished. I may believe in that which is above Reason, but that is 
quite different from believing in that which is against Reason. I may believe in 
mysteries, or, in the proper sense of that word, in many incomprehensible things,— 
things above men’s experience and knowledge. I believe, for example, in the ex- 
istence of God, which [ can neither comprehend nor explain. But observe, I be- 
lieve in the fact that He exists, which fact is supported by most abundant proof ; I 
am not assured how he fills all wit his august presence, and I can only believe as 
far as I have evidence for my belief. So far as his existence is a fact, I believe in 
it; so far as it is amystery, I cannot believe in it, because have no grounds for 
belief. I believe in the revolutions of worlds around worlds, through all the 
boundless heavens above and below, but I cannot understand nor elucidate the 
nature and essence of those centripetal and centrifigal forces that bind those stu- 
pendous masses in the exactest harmony as they fly on their swift courses. I be- 
lieve in the fact for which there is good evidence, rot in the mystery, the how, for 
which there is none. The secrets of attraction end gravitation cannot be classed 
amongst matters of faith, because there is no proof what those secrets are. The 
facts are all that can come within the bounds of credence. Nobody else, any 
more than the Unitarian, believes in irrational doctrines, that is, doctrines irrational 
to the believer. It cannot be done. The doctrines must move over from the 
ground of no reason to the ground of reason, before they can be believed. Evi- 
dence of many kinds there is, but evidence of some kind there must be, or belief 
isdead. ‘Ihe most absurd things in the world have been believed, not as they 
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were absurd, but as they had some basis of reason, however narrow or shallow. 
‘To speak of Faith without reason, would be to say that there were rivers without 
fountains, and eflects without causes. In exercising his Reason in matters of 
Faith, the Unitarian does no more than, nor differently from, all other Christian 
believers. 

Next, turn to the interpretation of the Scriptures: Unitarians are accused of 
setting their reason up asa standard above the Bible. But they do no such thing. 
They but do what all do If they err, then all err, in using their minds to under- 
stand the word of God. ‘The Bible is our standard. What it teaches respecting 
truth and duty, we receive, we believe in, with implicit love and trust. But the 
grand, dividing question, is, what does it teach? It is not the same thing, the 
same sense, to all. ‘The Bible is nothing more nor less than the meaning of the 
Bible, and that meaning varies with every mind. It teaches one set of doctrines 
to the Baptist, another to the Quakers, another to the Methodist. ‘ Men labor,’ as 
Cecil acutely remarked, ‘ to make the Bible thezr Bible.’ In fact every sect has 
its own Bible, inasmuch as each has its ownsense of the book. The Scriptures, 
then, are the standard, but it is a different standard to different men. Religious 
controversy is the struggle which each denomination makes to render the Bible 
their Bible. Reformation in the Christian Church is but the constant bringing of 
man’s sense of sacred Writ nearer to its absolute sense, the one God gave it; the 
advancement of the imperfect human idea up to the glorious clear significance of 
the divine mind. 

Nor is this difficulty of arriving at the absolute truth of the sacred volume, 
escaped by the instrumentality of creeds. Forif not at first, which is generally 
the case, yet afterwards, the creed, like the Bible, conveys different senses to dit- 
ferent minds, and so what was designed for an explanation, soon needs itself to be 
explained. Hence arise ambiguities and discussions ; the sectarian banner be- 
comes itself the signal of war ; and old churches and assemblies fali to pieces to 
be re-organized into new ones. 

Since, then, the Bible, through the directory of Faith and Practice, is one thing 
to one man and another to another, according to what each understands it to teach ; 
since there is variance of belief even touching fundamental points,—what is done 
by all, but to fall back on their own minds, enlightened by Revelation, as the last 
criterion. Each one claims and allows the supremacy of the Scriptures, but he 
must rely on his own mind to tell him what they teach. Probably no two persons, 
who have read the Bible understandingly, and reflected earnestly on religious sub- 
jects, think exactly alike. ‘The more men reflect, the more they differ, and the 
smaller their differences become, because they approximate continually nearer to 
absolute truth. Modern civilization and free thought multiply sects in profusion, 
but their influence is to make ‘ the crooked straight, and the rough ways smooth,’ 
and to unite all upon the essentials of Christianity. 

From these remarks, it will be clear to every candid mind, that in regard to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, as well as in matters of Faith, Unitarians pro- 
ceed upon no novel and dangerous principle of using their reason, which is not 
equally adopted by others as their rule. Precisely like other denominations, they 
refer tothe Bible as their standard, and to their minds to inform them what that 
standard requires. ‘They would not only read, but understand the word with the 
faculties God has bestowed for that purpose. They hold that He intended his 
Revelation should be understood, as indeed with what propriety could it be called 
a Revelation, if it was not intelligible. Where were the value of Faith if it were 
placed at random !—where the merit of conduct, if action were indiscriminate ! 

In pursuance, then, of what has been intimated, it is roper to repeat, that 
Unitarians differ from other Christians, not in their using ana or exalting it 


above Revelation, but in their coming to different conclusions by the exercise of 
that faculty. * This is the front and forehead of their offending.’ Reason teaches 
them to believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures; the miracles of Christ ; his 
unquestionable authority as the Son of God and Savior of men; in the reconcilia- 
tion, or atonement, of men to God through him; in the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, the immortality of the sul, and future retribution. ‘These they receive and 
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cherish, as their ide in life, their hope in death. These, and other subsidiary 
doctrmmes, kindred to them, seem to be as clearly taught in the Scriptures as lan- 
guage allows. They cannot believe in the ‘Trinity, in total depravity, in the popu- 
lar doctrines of the atonement and of election, because they do not find them in 
the Bible to believe. Revelation, as well as Reason, disowns them. But they 
would rather their ‘ right hand might forget her cunning,’ and their ‘ tongue cleave 
to the roof of their mouth,’ than do any violence to the blessed charter of their 
privileges and their hopes. They would not for worlds be guilty of perverting one 
word that fell from the sinless lips of Jesus, or the inspired tongue of the Apos- 
tles. They use their own minds in determining what the book of heaven teaches, 
because they deeply reverence, not because they ‘lightly esteem’ that volume. 
But with Paul, they had rather speak five words with their understanding than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue.’ ‘They feel that Reason is fallible, there- 
fure they cannot trust another man’s, but must hearken to their own. Reason is 
fallible ; therefore they would use it with great care and activity, that it might be- 
come more and more trustworthy. Reason is fallible ; it may be dimmed by world- 
liness, or warped by prejudice, or stormed by passion ; therefore they cannot dog- 
matize, for they may be in the wrong, and others in the right. They marvel how 
others can dogmatize, fur they may be in the wrong, and themselves in the right. 
They see no danger in the use of Reason, they see every danger from its neglect 
and abuse. 

Finally, they feel a solemn and awful! responsibility, resting upon every individual 
soul, to decide for itself, according to its best light, what it shall believe and do. 
The interest here is personal, not social. Human authority is not admissible. 
Calvin cannot decide, Arminius cannot decide for me ; I must decide for myself. 
God has put it upon me, and I cannot, I dare not, shake off the responsibility. It 
will not do for the council of Nice, nor the synod of Dort, nor the assembly of 
Westminster, to step in between me and my master, and determine for me what 
he taught, and what [ must receive. Solemn interests | have at stake. A mighty 
business is upon my hands, which cannot be done by proxy, though popes and 
councils should tender their aid. The soul, in such high matters, must do its own 
work with God’s assistance, not with man’s interference My own free mind is 
worth more to me in settling the grounds of my duty, and my destiny, than the 
wisdom of the whole world besides, backed by all its great names, and its vast au- 
thority. My conscience, my judgment, my reason—these living principles in my 
soul, set there by God, kindled by his inspiration, fanned by his Spirit,—these hold 
me accountable to him with an adamantine strength. If through them I have ap- 
proved myself to him, my Almighty Father, what are the reproofs of friends, and 
the slanders of enemies, and the thunders of councils and assemblies '—the mere 
blast of an adverse wind, the peltings of the outward storm,—they cannot touch 
the quiet peace of the heart. But——fearful contrast !—if I have from the motives 
of temporal expediency, from the fear or the favor of man, wrested my conscience, 
done despite to the good spirit, and embraced a creed, or led a life, which is con- 
demned by that mind God gave me as a governor, wo is me, I am undone, the 
sweet approval of the heart is gone. ‘If onr heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart and knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, 
then have we confidence toward God.’ 
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Religious zeal, when properly directed, is a virtue of the 
highest order. When influenced by humanity and a sincere 
desire to convert men from erroneous opinions, it has been 
productive of essential benefit to mankind; but, when it de. 
generates into a spirit of persecution and employs fire and 
sword, and tortures and racks, as the means of conversion, 
instead of the arguments of reason, and the arts of persuasion, 
it becomes a curse that blights and destroys. Persecution 
never yet changed the heart of man; it may have produced 
outward conformity to certain opinions, but no actual change, 
by such means, has ever been eflected. Jews, in the various 
persecutions to which this sect has been subjected, have ap- 
peared in the outward garb of Christianity, but in their hearts 
they have deeply cherished the ancient faith of their fathers, 
and have mourned over the desolation of Israel, and in secret 
have poured forth their prayers for the restoration of the 
house of Jacob. In the first ages of the Church, when the 
Christians were persecuted with fiery zeal by the Roman em- 
perors, Christianity was smothered in the flames which sur- 
rounded its professors, but its spirit was not destroyed, and it 
broke forth again and again, until it eventually ascended the 
throne of the Cesars, and became the religion of the empire. 
Persecution in religious, as in other matters where the con- 
science is concerned, is more apt to strengthen and confirm 
men’s opinions, than cause theirabandonment. Besides, re- 
ligious persecution weakens the cord that binds man to man; 
it inflames the worst passions of his nature ; encourages his 
prejudices; renders him time serving and hypocritical, and in- 
troduces a spirit at enmity with every Christian principle and 
all social order. 

Among the professors of every system of religion there 
have been those whose zeal has outstripped their judgments, 
and caused an immense amount of human misery, without 
producing the least beneficial result. Among those who pro- 
fessed to be the followers of the lowly Nazarene, there have 
been unrelenting persecutors, the most unguided and furious 
zealots, whose garments died in blood, have pointed them out 
to every passer by. Forgetting the precepts of their great 
teacher, they have rioted in the blood of their fellow Chris- 
tians, who dissented in some articles from the creed they pro- 
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fessed. In their bosoms every kindly emotion, every generous 
feeling of humanity, have been extinguished, and they have 
cooly assisted at the exhibition of the most cruel tortures, and 
inhuman butcheries, vainly flattering themselves they were 
rendering God service, and advancing the cause of religion. 
Urged by an unholy frenzy, they have acted as if a God of 
mercy delighted in human suffering, and in the effusion of hu- 
man blood. 

In the history of religious persecutions, that of the Albi- 
genses, in the thirteeth century, stands without a parallel in 
the unrelenting cruelty of the Crusaders, while, at the same 
time, greater courage and devotion than that of the unhappy 
victims of their blood-thirsty and fiery zeal was never exhibi- 
ted. It was literally a war of extermination ; in its prosecu- 
tion every feeling of compassion was obiiterated ; every social 
tie was disregarded ; the furies were let loose to riot in slaugh- 
ter; houses were burned; lands laid waste; hoary age and 
innocent childhood, were alike the victims of cold blooded 
murder, by the sanguinary instruments of the sovereign pon- 
tiff who claimed to be God’s vicegerent upon earth. Even at 
this distant day the blood chills in the veins as we read the 
recital of the horrid enormities of those who professed to be 
the followers of the Prince of Peace. Oh! Christianity! 
thou bright emanation from the throne of the Eternal, how 
were thy holy principles profaned and thy celestial beauty 
dimmed ! 

The Albigenses are supposed to have been originally of the 
sect of Paulicians, which took its rise in the East, as early as 
the sixth century. Like every other religious sect that dis- 
sented from what was then the orthodox faith, they were per- 
secuted by the Greek emperors, who had no idea of toleration 
in matters of religious faith. Small in numbers they suffered 
in silence, but cherished their peculiar doctrines ; persecution, 
although it suppressed, failed to eradicate the heresy, and they 
continued to increase in numbers. When Mahomedanism 
extended itself over the East, the Paulicians submitted to a 
power they could not withstand, but they were permitted to 
enjoy their faith undisturbed by the followers of the Koran. 
With the Moors great numbers passed into Spain, and from 
Spain they gradually extended themselves into Provence and 
other parts of France. They were more numerous, however, 
in the territories of the King of Arragon, and the Count of 
Thoulouse, and were afterwards known by the name of Albi- 
gois, or Albigenses, because they constituted a considerable 
portion of the population of the diocese of Albi. 
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At the period of their emigration into France, their relj- 
gious opinions had probably undergone some modifications of 
their original faith. By the counts of Thoulouse they were 
not only tolerated, but protected, on account of their simple 
manners, these bonsles lives, their industrious habits, the 
simplicity of their mode of worship, and the moral tendency 
of their doctrines. Under the protection of the Counts of 
Thoulouse, their peaceful faith was taught,and their simple 
worship was offered to the most High, in the same cities and 
villages where were practised the pompous and imposing rites 
of the Catholic Church. Persecution had not yet reached 
them. They were generally addicted to the pursuits of com- 
merce and the arts, and they essentially contributed to the 
prosperity of Thoulouse, until bigotry and intolerance lighted 
the fire of persec ution, and the sword of the Crusader was 
unsheathed for their extermination. 

The Albigenses rejected many of the leading doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, tor which they could find no warrant in 
the sacred Scriptures, by which alone they professed to be 
guided i in their doctrines, and their religious forms and cere- 
monies; they did not admit in matters of faith, there scripts 
of Popes, or the decretals of councils. They denied the in- 
fallibility and the supremacy of the holy see, and derided the 
lofty pretensions of the Pope. They rejected as vain, frivolous 
and superstitious the sacraments of confirmation and confes- 
sion, and charged the Church of Rome with idolatry in the 
worship of images. They rejected the doctrines of purgatory, 
the efficacy of masses, and prayers for the dead, the real pres- 
ence of the body and blood of Christ, in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, and did not hesitate to pronounce the Ro- 

man Church as essentially corrupt, and as having departed 
from the original purity and simplicity of the gospel. They 
reprobated the vicious and licentious lives of the clergy which 
dishonored their profession, and threw a shade over the reli- 
gion they professed. In those days of papal power, opinions 
which thus struck at the root of the hierarchy could not pass 
unnoticed ; they at length attracted the notice of the sovereign 
pontiff. The thunders of the Vatican were hurled against 
these bold assailants of papal infallibility and clerical corruption, 
and at the close of the twelfth century commenced that furious 
and bloody persecution, which forms so dark a picture in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church—a picture which nei 
ther time nor circumstances can ever blot out. This perse- 
cution, however, forms but one of the many which have grown 
out of similar causes. 
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At this period the pontifical throne was filled by one of the 
ablest pontiffs who ever wore the triple crown. Innocent III. 
to high intellectual capacity united courage and firmness equal 
to any emergency, to which may be superadded the high ideas 
he entertained of the temporal as well as spiritual power 
which he regarded as belonging to the papal see. Esteeming 
himself as God’s vicegerent, he regarded all power as cen- 
tering in himself, and he claimed that being the head of 
the Church, he was head of Christendom. His bold and as- 
piring genius carried out what the most daring and ambitious 
of his predecessors had only projected. He humbled the 
crowned heads ef Europe, and to no small extent established 
his claim to universal dominion. While with one hand he 
wielded the spiritual power of the Church, with the other he 
stretched over the Christian world the sceptre of dominion. 
As soon as he was seated on the papal throne, he determined 
to exterminate the heresy of the Albigenses, who were enjoy- 
ing the protection of the Counts of Thoulouse, himself a son 
of the Church, but whose mind was free from the bigotry and 
intolerant spirit, which so generally prevailed. Innocent de- 
termined to make them renounce their errors, or wage against 
them a war of extermination. If he could not accomplish his 
design by argument, he resolved that, in the plentitude of his 
power, it should be effected by force, and by the violence of 
persecution root out every vestige of a pestilent heresy which 
threatened to shake the foundations of the papacy. 

In the year 1193 Innocent sent two legates to Thoulouse to 
convert the Albigenses if they could, and if not, to accuse 
them of the foul crimes of heresy and disobedience to the 
mandates of the Church. The legates preached and discussed 
points of doctrine, but finding all these arguments of no avail, 
they threatened their heretical opponents with the spiritual 
thunders the Roman Church knew so well how to employ. 
Their threats were as ineffectual as their arguments; they 
could not break the noble spirit of the Albigenses, or cause 
them to renounce their cherished faith, which was more en- 
deared to them as they saw the storm gathering which was 
to burst upon their heads. The crusade was published and 
the terrible war commenced which terminated so fatally to 
the unfortunate race, and which was accompanied by so many 
horrors. 

In the abbot of Citeaux and the sanguinary Simon de Mont- 
fort, the pope found fit instruments for his purpose. The 
former was a cruel and fanatical monk, the lattera brave and 
skilful soldier, but blood thirsty and _perfidious—qualities, 
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which, no doubt, recommended him to the head of the Church 
for the execution of his schemes. To effect these purposes they 
did not regard the means they employed, and every act that 
perfidy could devise or villainy execute were resorted to. 
The history of this war in all its details; its blood-thirsty 
character, and its unmitigated horrors, is unparalleled in the 
most savage warfare. ‘lhe actors appear rather as fiends in 
human shape, than as men. Cold and senseless must be the 
heart, that can hear, unmoved, the recital of the horrid bar- 
barities inflicted upon a gallant and unoffending people, whose 
only crime was difference in religion. Humanity mourns over 
the depravity of our race, and Religion turns pale when she 
looks back upon the enormities committed in her name. 

After numerous massacres, when the crusaders entered 
Beziers, the population of the city took refuge in the Churches 
where they were inhumanly murdered without distinction of 
age or sex. Before the massacre commenced the crusading 
knights, who were eager for the slaughter, enquired of the 
abbot of Citeaux, how they should distinguish the Catholics 
from the heretics?’ The abbot replied, “ Kill them all; the 
Lord will know his own.” This answer of the monk is suffi- 
cient to show the temper of the times, and the spirit which 
animated the Crusaders. An indiscriminate slaughter com- 
menced, and not one of the multitude the city contained was 
left alive. ‘ When they had massacred the last living crea- 
ture,” says Sismondi, “the Crusaders set fire to the city, in 
every part at once, and reduced it to a vast funeral pile. Not 
a house remained standing; not one human being was left 
alive.” The whole number of victims was not Jess, according 
to some accounts, than 30,000, according to others 50,000. 
The worst times of Christian persecution under the pagan 
Emperors of Rome, cannot compare for enormity to a scene 
like this, where Christians fell by the sword of Christians. 
Aud yet the author of this wide spread mischief felt no “ com- 
punctious visitings of conscience ;” the spirit of bigotry and 
fanaticism had seared his heart to pity, and blunted all the 
nobler feelings of humanity. Notwithstanding this extermi- 
nation of thousands, the persecution of this unfortunate peo- 
ple did not cease until A. D. 1213, when a treaty was con- 
cluded between Louis IX, King of France, and Raymond VII, 
count of Thoulouse, by which peace was restored. 

The crusade against the Albigenses opened the way to the 
establishment of that bloody tribunal for the extirpation of 
heresy, known by the name of the Holy Inquisition. This 
tribunal was first permanently established A. D. 1233, during 
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the pontificate of Gregory 1X,and was successively introduced 
into Italy, Germany and Arragon. The persecution of here- 
tics then assumed a new form ; crusades were no longer pub- 
lished, but the punishment of heresy was not less attrocious 
in its attendant circumstances. This bloody tribunal, whose 
proceedings were carried on in secret, punished with fire and 
faggot whomsoever it chose, and thousands and tens of thou- 
sands perished at the stake for heresy or reputed errors ia 
doctrines, without knowing who were their accusers, or with- 
out the opportunity of confronting them. The holy office ex- 
ercised its power with unrelenting vigor upoa the unfortunate 
children of Israel, particularly in Castile and Arragon where 
thousands were burned at the stake, and massacred under the 
most frivolous pretences ; “ their houses were broken open, 
their most private sanctuaries violated, their costly collections 
and furniture scattered, and the wretched proprietors consigned 
to indiscriminate massacre without regard to age or sex.” 
The persecution of the Jews was even authorised by the other- 
wise mild Isabella, who, on the subject of the inquisition suf- 
fered her better judgment to be overruled by the arguments 
and councils of the ferocious and bloody minded Torquemada. 
Happily for mankind, the age of fiery and bloody persecu- 
tion for opinions sake has passed away, and even in countries 
where the Roman Catholic religion prevails, men are now per- 
mitted to think and act for themselves in matters of religion, 
without the dread of the racks and tortures of the Inquisition. 
Had Christianity never been trammelled by the decrees of 
councils, and the corruptions of the Holy See, much of the 
bloodshed of religious wars and religious persecutions would 
have been avoided, and Christianity in its original purity and 
simplicity would have prevailed to a greater extent, and its 
blessings have been more widely diffused. Ww. T. 
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A SERMON ON THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 
SerpremsBer 18, 1838. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


jos, xxxvu. 14, 


«Stand still and consider the wondrous works of God.” 


Almost every one is prone to neglect the contemplation and 
study of the works of God, whenever they become familiar to 
hitn, or whenever any more immediate exciting cause comes 
in the way. Nature, though robed in glories and beauties 
without name and number, is so unobtrusive in her teachings, 
that she seldom forces our attention. The mind and the heart 
must be prepared to take in the fulness of meaning which her 
lessons bring, otherwise she passes by voiceless and viewless, 
How silent is all the majesty of earth and heaven? The flow- 
ers and the trees spring up—the outgoings of the morning and 
the evening rejoice,—the great world rolls on its axis and 
travels round the sun, with all its sister planets,—the moon 

walks the heavens in brightness, and the everlasting stars 
keep their glorious vigils in the highest heaven, but how quiet 
is all this stupendous ministry? The path of the Eternal 
echoes not to the march of his footsteps. That which is 
greatest is the most silent, the least obstrusive. Truly, 
“There is no speech nor language—their voice is not heard. 
Yet, their line hath gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” But because we are not 
forced to hear the voices which the Infinite One addresses to 
us through his works, they ought not the less to attract our 
attention and arrest our wonder. Nothing should cease to be 
to us wonderful, or sublime, because it is familiar. The rising 
of the sun should be as great a miracle to us, as the rising of a 
human being from the dead. Strictly considered, one is as 
great a miracle as the other. They both illustrate the char- 
acter and attributes of God, and his unceasing agency is in 
every phenomenon which takes place in the world. 

But there is evidently this tendency of the mind to over- 
look the beautiful, the wonderful, the great, when they have 
once become familiar things. And if there were not some- 
times variations in the monotony of the phenomena of nature, 
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it seems as if we should come in time to neglect and forget 
entirely such phenomena. Therefore from time to time do 
those phases of nature occur which being less familiar to us, 
become less neglected. The mind seizes upon such unusual 
appearances, and through them,as through a window, looks 
in upon broad realms of truth. Such a phenomenon appear- 
ing in the celestial world, have we been witnesses of during 
the past week. It is my design to pursue some of the useful 
reflections which naturaliy arise out of this oecurrence—and 
endeavour to adapt and apply them to our spiritual good. 

1. In contemplating the celestial phenomenon to which I 
refer, we are first struck with the thought of the wonderful 
progress that Science has made, since the days when igno- 
rance and superstition held universal sway. With what more 
than prophetic certainty this meeting of the sun and the moon, 
was foretold. Not simply to the day, but to the hour, the 
minute, the very second when it was to take place, not only 
in one spot of the earth, but all over the continent, does the 
astronomer sit down and tell you,as if he saw it all before 
him. And behold, the multitudes go out on the appointed 
day and hour, never doubting, and the veil is drawn gradually 
over the glorious disc of that distant luminary and we know 
that a dark orb, dark in the Sun, and casting its long shadow 
down upon our earth, is passing there--and we wonder how 
such a sign in the heavens cou/d possibly have been foretold, 
and so long ago. And then we realize what miracles Science 
can do. Nay, we remember that such miracles as this it 
wrought ages ago, and that new regions of the wonderful and 
the true—-new capacities, and means of enlarging the sphere 
of Mind, have since then been continually opening to view. 
We remember that even at the present day, as always, Sci- 
ence may be said to be in its infancy—that the mind will al- 
ways be discovering and inventing, and originating ; that the 
realm of Nature is infinite—* an ocean without bottom as 
without shore,” and that we may penetrate and penetrate for- 
ever, and never find out all of the unknown Jaws of Nature, 
or the mysterious ordinances of God. Such reflections then 
will lead us to give thanks that so much of the great laws of 
Nature is known to us ;—that so much is thus done for the 
mental and bodily wants of mankind, that so much light is 
thrown upon the destiny of man, and the character and ways 
of God. But they should also lead us to humility in our in- 
vestigations; for all that we now know, is as a drop in the 
ocean, when compared with the vast unexplored realms of the 
unknown. 
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2. We give thanks therefore for our escape from the dominion 
of Ignorance. We should also give thanks for freedom from 
those times when Superstition reigned, and converted these 
remarkable phenomena of the heavens into dark omens and 
prophecies. Those signs in the heavens spoke a very dif- 
ferent language to the mind of the pagan and savage, from 
the language which we read in them. An eclipse was 
to them the black scowl of an offended deity—a streaming 
meteor of night, the gleam of a dread spirit careering the 
heavens—a comet, the herald of war and pestilence and the 
wrath of God. To us, these things speak of order, harmony, 
peace, in all things; of the /ove of God and not of his ven- 
geance.—When Columbus was among the Indians, and in 
danger of seeing all supplies of provisions cut off from his 
people, by the hostility of the savages, he won their favour, 
and their belief that he was a prophet protected by the Gods, 
by foretelling a total eclipse of the moon. How different was 
this phenomenon in their minds, from the view which the 
great world-discoverer took of it. To them a token that their 
gods were angry with them, and were about to inflict upon 
them some tremendous visitation of wrath,—to him an em- 
blem of the goodness of the one true God, and of the universal 
harmony of nature. They, trembling with fear, gazed upon 
it from the deep black valley of Ignorance and Superstition ;— 
he, with devout thanksgiving, from the bright mountain-top 
of Science and Faith. 

With thankful hearts and exalted minds should we stand 
forth and gaze upon these sublime manifestations of divine 
power and goodness. ‘To us they bring no emotion of terror, 
but shine in beautiful harmony with ali the rest of God’s won- 
drous works. Science becomes to us the certain Interpreter 
of all nature, and of the character of the great Invisible One 
whom all nature typifies. If ignorance is the mother of Su- 
perstition, Knowledge is the nurse of true Religion. And 
nothing can be better calculated to quicken the sluggish springs 
of religious love and faith, than to feel that those great won- 
ders in the heavens which were once looked upon as dark pro- 
phecies of approaching calamities, are now ever preaching to 
us the great text written all over the universe, “God is 
Love.” 

3. We have glanced then at the contrastexhibited between the 
spirit of Ignorance and of Science, of Superstition and of 
true religious feeling. We may also consider the subject of 
our reflections as seen in the contrast between the spirit 
Unbelief, and of Faith. 
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There have been people and times among whom and which 
these remarkable and glorious phenomena of nature held no 
other place than as bare unmeaning occurrences, speaking no 
language, or if any, a language embodied in words like these; 
_——* Nature is uniform ;—the universe is a wonderful and per- 
fect machine-—this machine manofactures so much every day 
for the physical wants of man—the rest for the gratification 
of his senses. If there be a God, he sits at the outside of this 
great machine, and sees it go, but we see not that he takes any 
part in it, himself. He presides over the laws of nature— 
he is not himself in them.” It is this cold heartless philosophy 
which leads directly to Atheism. For there might as well be 
no God at all,as a God who does not himself pervade the 
Universe, every where present, every where acting, never 
slumbering, never afar off, and without whom not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground. And if it is for our bodily wants, or 
the gratification of our senses, simply, that nature with her 
great and glorious ministry goes on, then why need there be 
a God of love ever near us, for the machine of nature with its 
uniform laws (as we call them) may turn out enough of the 
necessaries, luxuries and gratifications of life, and God may be 
still afar off upon his throne, unrevealed to us by any thing 
that we see. But this is not the philosophy of the Christian. 
To him God is a Father; nearer than his own life, more es- 
sential than his own breath and hearts-blood, in him and 
around him and every where manifested in Love ;—love, 
deeper, tenderer than mortal mind can conceive, much less 
speak. To him Nature is no blind machine, subject to what 
we term general laws,—these laws are but the modes in which 
Gop works—it is He and He alone who is all in all—and 
therefore nature is ordained for higher ends than the supply 
of man’s physical wants, or the immediate gratification of his 
senses and imagination. For else, why need there have been 
such a profusion of the good and of the beautiful and of the 
wonderful in the world? Much less would have been suffi- 
cient for us. How much of the good and the useful seems to 
be utterly wasted. Air and water, light and heat, earth, 
fruits, flowers, music, the glories of the heavens and the earth 
and the waters under the earth—lavished abroad where per- 
haps man never breathed—or if in inhabited regions, un- 
marked, unvalued, forgotten,—and but the smallest conceivable 
part of them appropriated to his use and pleasure. Why is 
this? Why need the earth teem with ore and jewels, with 
foliage and with fruits, never seen, or if seen, suffered to be 
forever neglected, unwanted? Why need the vast prairies of 
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this Western Valley wave beautiful with the most gorgeous 
flowers of earth, unseen, or unnoticed?) Why need the morn. 
ing landscape shew so fair and lovely? Why need the golden 
sunset glow forth such exquisite tints? Why need the solemn 
midnight look down on a sleeping world, with all her un- 
earthly star-fires? How much less lavish a display of all these 
things would have sufliced for the wants and senses of the 
poor perishing body? Ohno. It is the soud which is thus 
called upon. It is Ged who speaks to that soul, and teaches 
it to look to Him and to see Him in all things. All good was 
given for a deeper good to be nourished in the soul. All 
beauty as a soil for the beauty of holiness to grow and bloom 
upon. All wonder and knowledge, that the soul through it 
might buy a faith in God and the Invisible world, infinitely more 
precious than this first gift. Therefore Nature in her daily 
ministry to man is full of truth, wonder and beauty. Who 
can declare it all? It reaches from the rising to the setting 
sun—from year to year—from century to century. Yes, and 
as if it were not enough that day unto day and night unto 
night was shewing forth the God of nature—there are special 
time—special exhibitions of his glory. If the sunrise and 
the sunset are not enough to lead our thoughts upward, here 
are seasons when this glorious orb is by sure prophecy eclipsed 
and darkened in midheaven. An unreflecting and unspiritual 
person wil} turn away from sights the most beautiful and grand 
in the realms of nature, simply because they are familiar to his 
eye ;—but here he is almost compelled to stop and look up- 
ward, in the deep spirit of thought and feeling. And if the 
feelings of the occasion do not convince him, a thought con- 
cerning the purpose of these rare exhibitions of majesty, 
must, that such phenomena as this are not without meaning 
or design. It is as strict a conclusion of reason, as almost 
any conclusion we can form, that they are designed—yes, de- 
signed by God to elevate our aspirations and thoughts, and to 
create in our souls a love of all that is truly great and beauti- 
ful, which shall expand and brighten within us forever. 

For, look around you a moment, and see, if there does not 
exist among men this strong need—and in all nature, this evi- 
dent adaptation to such a need—a need of this love for and 
faith in the wonderful, the beautiful, the true. You see a 
world toiling and turmoiling and fretting itself into querulous 
ness, with petty cares and strivings and strugglings after 
things which do but perish in the using. You see the thou- 
sand little vortices of pleasure and vanity eddying and whitl- 
ing around you, and no end or aim proposed to which they all 
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tend. Ina word, you see mankind eternally occupied with 
self—living in themselves and for themselves—and knowing 
no other sources of pleasure or profit beyond the narrow 
limits of their little sphere. of artificial wants and enjoyments. 
To all higher contemplation—to all nobler thought and aspi- 
ration they are spiritually dead. The ringing of a piece of 
silver coin, is sweeter music to them, than the chiming of the 
heavenly spheres. The glare of lamps in the halls of fashion 
and revelry is far more beautiful than the loveliest moonlight, 
or the breathings of the Eternal in the Summer breeze--and 
a brief display of fire-works better contents them than the 
eternal stars of God. What would the soul of man be were 
it never roused from these narrow habits, these feverish world- 
dreams, and led to commune at times with Nature? Or, ad- 
mit, that nature is a friend and companion to you ;—that 
every where around and above you see the glancing wing of 
the spirit of beauty and grandeur. If you go no further than 
this, it is but like indulging a beautiful dream, which ends 
without any profit to you whatever. If you rest in admira- 
tion of the outward emblem, without receiving into your soul 
the spiritual significance of that emblem, of what advantage 
isit? You have but just spelt out the alphabet and deciphered 
a few detached words. The unknown language is all to be 
learnt—the whole mighty volume with all its vast and shining 
pages is to be opened and studied. What you see and hear 
in the infinite realms of nature, is but the letter, the typogra- 
phy—the spirit and meaning whereof lies hid in God, and 
the sublime truths which ‘ the angels desire to look into.’ But 
how unceasing, how parental, how touchingly patient in his 
daily teachings through nature, is our Father in heaven ;— 
while we, self-vexing, self-indulging, heedless, blind, deaf, ab- 
sorbed in ourselves and in the cares and vanities of life, are 
forever turning away from the lesson-book to which the great 
Parental finger is pointing us, and holding open to our eyes. 
Did we but take the right point of view, and feel and become 
persuaded in our minds, that all this unceasing display of 
glory, of beauty, of good, of wisdom, was indeed the great 
lesson-book (although the easier lesson-book, that of trial and 
temptation being the harder one) out of which God is forever 
With patience and tender long-suffering, trying to instil into 
us some deep spiritual instruction, could we turn away so 
coldly from it, as we too often do? It would not be possible, 
were we fully awake. The kind, the tender, the glorious 
ministries of nature——always going on, never given up in des- 
pondency at our blindness and self-will—coming day after 
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day, night after night—when we sleep as well as when we 
wake, that even the one lonely watcher amid a thousand who 
sleep, may not look out on the starry firmament in vain,—these 
tender ministries following after us with parental voice— 
coming to us unsought—delighting and surprising us, and 
quickening our deeper springs of feeling, when we were all ab- 
sorbed in self—such things should almost touch us to tears, 
rouse us to virtue—to spiritual-mindedness, to perfect faith in 
God. Then too,as when some kind parent turns over for his 
little child to some impressive and attractive picture, amid the 
monotony of mere words and letters, so does our Parent in 
heaven point us from time to time, to those instructive pic- 
tures in his great volume of Nature. Such a picture has been 
just spread out to our gaze. And it almost seems as if a voice 
came wih it—‘ Look up, my children, and read the meaning 
thereof!’ As the striking of a clock calls us to note the lapse 
of time, which might otherwise escape us, do such signs 
in the heavens speak to us as the striking of the great Time- 
piece of Eternity. The sun is darkened above us, not by a 
cloud, not by any object within this earthly sphere, but by 
another great orb passing between us, and its all-luminous 
disc; an unusual light—half sunshine and half shadow falls 
upon us,and illuminates the sky with an almost unearthly 
tinge—and possibly a large star may faintly be seen in the 
firmament—but the shadow passes off, the dark orb leaves the 
bright one and passes on invisible, and many years must 
elapse, before to our view, they will cross each others paths 
again. But the vision, and the lesson it speaks are left on the 
mind; and if the untimely frivolities* of those who interrupt 
the solemnities of such a phenomenon, have not weakened the 
impression, it must sink into the heart of every one capable of 
a high thought or feeling. 

Let us, my friends, never neglect such seasons. They are 
among Gods lessons to man. They are designed for nothing 
else than to lead us to think of Him, rather than of ourselves 
and the world,—to direct our habits of mind into that spiritual 
channel in which they should run. Let us put the all-absorb- 
ing world a moment from our thoughts, and “stand still, and 
consider the wondrous works of God.” Let that high love 





* This allusion refers to a company of low masqueraders who chose to parade 
the streets of Cincinnati during the eclipse, followed by crowds and shouting. 
To say nothing of the ill taste of such an arrangement on the part of these young 
men, the utter deadness to, and almost mockery of the sublime solemnities of nature, 
which their choice of this hour of that day, evinces, seems enough to warrant the 
allusion I have here made. 
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for the beautiful, the wonderful, grow within you, till it stall 
spiritualize your whole mind. The world, like an evil demon, 
may need casting out. A sense of the spiritually great and 
true and beautiful may need to be planted within you. Let 
the seeds fall. Let the green foliage put forth—let the fair 
flowers expand, let the wholesome fruit ripen. These occa- 
sions when Nature thus speaks to us may be small in them- 
selves—but they are smal] as the seed is small which produces 
the green waving forest tree. They may nourish within you 
that inward state of heart and mind which is life—which is 
heaven itself. Despise not the ministries of Nature. Treat 
them with a holy and an obedient reverence. So shall they 
lead you forever and forever upward into the counsels of God 
—into the sphere of angelic intelligences—into life, and light 
and glory. Let them stand out to your perception, far in 
front of all works of human art, let them be to you the hand- 
writing of the Eternal—that 


* God-written Bible, 
Which all mankind may study and explore, 
While none can wrest, interpolate, or libel 
Its loving lore.” 


Let the truths which this mighty volume preaches, come con- 
tinually to your hearts, till you can see God in all his works— 
till you can realize Him, as ever present, as pervading all 
things—as your Father and Friend—who careth for us his 
children far more than for all else —and who maketh ali things 
to come down and minister to our wants, our delights, our 


loftiest aspirations—till are raised above the world and united 


to Him. 
Cincinnati, Sept, 23d, 1838. 





SWEARING. 


When thou dost tell another’s jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need ; 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin ; 
He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. 
HERBERT. 





LYING. 


Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. Is. 
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TRUTH ALWAYS TIMELY. 





It is instructive to conjecture how a higher spirit would be 
treated in society, if he should come to reside among us. He 
could not fail to meet with misconception from the many, and 
perhaps none would be found cordially to sympathise with 
him. It is easy to imagine the sagacious and practical ridi- 
culing him as visionary, smiling at his credulous confidence, 
and condemning his respect for men as enthusiastic. The 
cunning managers and shrewd worldlings could scarcely help 
despising the soft and easy temper, with which he would allow 
his generosity to be duped. How they would pity his igno- 
rance of human nature. But poor angel! harder names than 
“ visionary ” and “enthusiast” would be levelled at him. 
“ What radical is this,” one fancies some good conservative ex- 
claiming, “ what radical is this, who recognises no distinctions 
between persons, and confounds all ranks in his universal 
spirit of brotherhood? This kindness of his to all he meets is 
an artful scheme for gaining influence,—this tone of respect 
the flattering wile of a demagogue. “ He is suspect!” The 
chances are that the innocent spirit would be driven out of 
the world by the very men he wished to serve. But suppose 
him tolerated and permitted to exist as an innocent dreamer 
or a dangerous disorganiser in disguise, and how silently yet 
resistlessly he would live down distrust. He meets with in- 
gratitude, but it does not dishearten him, with deceit, but it 
does not weary out his faith. Judging others by himself, he 
goes gently on appealing through the spirit of his life to the 
better nature yet striving to grow beneath the rubbish of our 
selfishness. Those who come under his influence find them- 
selves purer and stronger, they know not why. Though he 
frankly reproves their follies, yet he seems to feel for them a 
respect much stronger than their self-love, and a hope far 
higher than their ambition. And gradually they learn, that 
this dreaming agrarian is above all remarkable for his pene- 
tration, justice and keen-sighted sagacity. They see a mean- 
ing now in his strange paradoxes and daring eccentricities. 
He has preached his gospel, and formed his public; and those 
who shunned the “ Suspect,” now flock round the Great Man. 

This is no fiction. Each age, each community has its an- 
gel. The earth sees always noble hearts repelled by the 
timidity of those, who cannot believe their disinterestedness. 
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To the great body of the wise and learned, truth is never 
timely. It is felt to be a personal affront and unkindness, that 
any one should take precedence of them on the steps of the 
temple of Science. He who utters a new thought is regarded 
as impolitic, to say the least—certainly as arrogant and pre- 
suming,—and very probably, as bad and dangerous. Some- 
times an original man is managed by flattery ; he is told that 
he is quite tn advance of his generation, that none can appre- 
ciate him, &c.; and then if his mouth is not stopped by this 
morsel, he is entreated not to disturb men’s convictions, not to 
rouse the bed-ridden cripple from the pillow where he dozes 
so comfortably. 

«“ Not to disturb men’s convictions” how plausible it sounds. 
Images rise of pious old ladies with spectacles on nose 
trying to make out, from newspaper criticisms, the “ new doc- 
trine ;” or deaf old gentlemen catching half a sentence and 
raising looks of honor at the “heresy.” Crowds of gaping, 
wide mouthed simple ones appear in fancy, impatient, sorrow- 
ful, perplexed; and the thought of his name being blown about 
and bruited abroad as a bug-bear, is appalling to one, who 
knows himself to be the friend of all. Must he merely “ for the 
satisfaction of his thought,” thus make so many foes; and still 
worse, give pain to so many good souls? Is it the time to 
speak the truth, is the doubt which rises. Can men bear it yet? 
Is it not common sense to take the world as it is; is it not 
modest to seem no wiser than our brethren; is it not prudent 
and proper to use ¢act in teaching ? 

There are some considerations, which favour the view that 
Truth is always timely, and that it is a duty as well as a pleas- 
ure to bring out from the fullness of the heart whatever good 
treasure is there. 

1. What means this being in advance of one’s generation ? 
He who enunciates new truth is called arrogant ; but surely he, 
who keeps back truth,because he thinks others incapable of com- 
prehending it, is more so. A modest man will be slow to sup- 
pose that his intellect is so free and his heart so strong, as 
quite to have outstripped his brother wayfarers. “ But” saysa 
stiff old friend of the past, “it is the part of modesty to dis- 
trust itself, when it differs from the world.” True, most true. 
If every one should wake in the morning, and think that his 
dream was a vision, and go out into the street as a prophet, 
we should indeed have a most uncomfortable state of society. 
A man is to scrutinise most closely all strange suggestions, 
which present themselves at the door of his tent, as angels, 
But when the idea first indistinct grows vivid, and the thought 
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frequently repelled returns; when one by one experience and 
action, and enlarging powers decipher the hieroglyphics, til] 
the unknown cartoon is spelt into a name; when successively 
events and phenomena, though widely separated in appear- 
ance, are seen to be referable to a fundamental principle, and 
independent trains of reflection converge to one centre ; when 
previous difficulties are now solved, and anticipations are 
realized, and what was confused and chaotic springs into 
order and life; when a man feels that such results have in his 
own mind accompanied the discovery of a new truth, then is 
he nowise immodest in giving it utterance. He would be 
very foolish not to do so. For what reason has he for think- 
ing that truth has lifted her veil only to his favoured sight? 
A whole generation is filled with the smouldering conviction 
which finds vent in a few hearts. Facts prove this. We 
utter cautiously what has gradually become a cherished prin- 
ciple in our minds, and we find our hints responded to. The 
casual word dropped on a strangers ear opens to us a volume of 
experience in him, which seems the fac-simile of our own. 
Again and again, we meet these agreeable surprises, until we 
learn that nature has, as it were, stereotyped a whole edition 
of old truths with corrections, and that ours is only one of 
countless copies. Beautifuliy has it been said, the appearance 
of a new truth is like the “ morning spread upon the moun- 
tains ;” the highest peaks first blush in the welcome ray, but 
one by one the lower heights and hill tops glow, the vallies are 
filled with the golden stream, the plains are flooded, and each 
tree and spire of grass bathe in the light. When a man feels 
possessed by some grand truths, which seem to be unknown 
or unacknowledged round him, he may take it as a sign that 
the time is ripe; and that thousands of free and noble hearts, 
among the old who have exhausted the opinion already pre- 
valent and the young who sigh for some better food for their 
spirits, are all ready awake and asking “ Watchman what of 
the night.” It is arrogant to withhold, not to utter what seems 
to us Truth.” 

2. It is the part of wisdom and common sense, as it is the 
part of modesty, to believe that Truth is always timely. The 
fear is that we shall be misunderstood, that our principle will 
be but partially adopted, that therefore it will be wrongly ap- 
plied, and that the shrines of former associations will be over- 
turned without new altars being set up for men’s reverence. 
Now it is perfectly true, that they who speak from a living 
experience, and in the word which the heart suggests, rather 
than from remembrance of familiar creeds, will be misunder- 
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stood by many. Nature has wisely appointed that language 
should always be symbolic. He alone can interpret my ex- 
pression, whose experience has been similar. We learn from 
each other only that which we have half surmised in our- 
selves. Our clearest declarations of opinion are but hints and 
fragments. Such is the universal spiritual law. I cannot, if I 
would, force my conviction upon a mind unprepared to receive 
it. Itis like sowing seed on frozen and unbroken furrows. 
The man who utters what he knows to be truth, and which 
he yet sees is not a familiar one, may feel the security, that 
only such as have been led by the spirit of the time into trains 
of inquiry like his own, can comprehend him. But will not 
many minds be excited vainly; will not they, who have no 
chart for the journey, nor strength for the travel, desert old 
homes of feeling for this new land? It may be so. And the 
very enterprise may develope energies undreamt of and latent. 
But there is another and more complete answer. Doubt 
breeds more fatal evils than hopeful delusions. The miasms 
from dry and stagnant pools are more noxious than the damps 
of afreshet. There are at all times thousands who “make 
betieve ” faith, who profess and try to credit transmitted opin- 
ions; and there is no estimating the ills of this hypocrisy to- 
ward oneself. These are just the minds who need the utter- 
ance of new truth. They who are unprepared for Truth will 
be untouched by it, or perhaps may be roused by a hint to 
higher exertions; they who receive it but imperfectly, even if 
for a time unsettled, will be trained to greater vigour; while 
thousands of sceptics in heart will be cured of their moral 
paralysis. Truth does no harm, for the mists of prejudice 
soften her rays. Insensibly she makes her way, and by an 
unseen and unfelt influence operates on unnumbered minds 
to fit them for her own reception. Dawn brightens into day 
without our eye being able to feel the increase of light; Truth 
blesses those who are watchful and waiting, and guides those 
who are stumbling, and wakens the sleepers, and hurts not 
the blind, while by her very presence she prepares in all hearts 
ahome. It is wise therefore to disclose our highest views. 

3. Not only is it modest and wise, to act on the faith that 
Truth is always timely, but it is an injury to ourself not to do 
so. It is as sound a rule for intellectual as for moral health, 
“let not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth.” A 
man who treasures his thoughts as rare curiosities is in danger 
at once of exaggerating their importance and losing power of 
discrimination, and yet of not appreciating the worth of the 
truth he hoards. We never know justly our own thoughts tll 
23 
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we have opened them to others, Our floating notions take 
body and shape in the attempt to express them, and we learn 
for the first time their true likeness when we see them reflec. 
ted. Conjectures become convictions, and hopes grow into 
certainties in the confluence of minds. And again, how uni- 
versal is the experience, that errors and half traths and mis. 
conceptions vanish into nothing, the moment we attempt to 
convince another of their reality. We are ashamed of the 
delusion we cherish, when once we expose it to the light. 
Our luminous gem turns out to be but wood phosphorescent in 
decay. But not only does the utterance of thought thus re- 
veal to us the worth of the truth we had slighted, and the 
emptiness of the error we prized ; but the mind which is open 
and confiding keeps up the glow of progress. It is an unnatu- 
ral posture of thought ever to be looking over our shoulder 
on our own footsteps. A man who feels that he has made 
wonderful advances, loses the elastic vigour of hope for some- 
thing better. What are our small attainments? How in- 
finitely short do we all fall of adequate conceptions of truth? 
What we should desire is a sense of imperfection and of ig- 
norance. ‘The open heartedness of a child to learn, to receive, 
to confide, to reverence, tliis is the disposition we should cher- 
ish, and the simple expression of what we feel to be but 
guesses and glimpses helps us to attain and to keep it. But 
again, and this is more important still than the considerations 
that sound convictions and vigorous advancement are aided 
by frankness, the habit of withholding the utterance of truth 
is a snare for sincerity. Talleyrand once said the great talent 
of a diplomatist is not deceit but reserve. His own example 
in the judgment of the world has proved how hard it is to ob- 
serve the limits which separate them. He, who allows his 
opinions to be misunderstood, has done something to dull the 
sensibility with which an honest heart feels the first contact of 
fraud. There is a way of shaping the dress of our thoughts 
to suit the taste of those around us, which is all but fatal to 
manly independence. And the good nature or politeness, 
that leads to apparent acquiescence in what we feel to be false, 
too often deserves the name of indolence. Between the boy- 
ish hotheadedness that blurts out its untempered crudities with 
vanity and the safe gravity that whispers its oracles with 
pride, there is a medium manner, which is frank without 1 
trusiveness, and guarded without concealment. Springing 
from a conscientious reverence for truth, it is characterised by 
acalm candour and soberness that presents the mingling of 
personal feeling with pure convictions, and secures sympathy, 
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without raising excitement. It neither guards the goddess in 
hidden sanctuaries, nor offers its own image for worship. This 
union of scrupulous accuracy in stating our opinions, with 
diffidence in our judgment, and sympathy for those who differ, 
is the atmosphere of thought through which light spreads 
most easily. It is an injury to ourselves then to be in any way 
disloyal to truth. 

4. It is modest and wise and well for our own health of spirit 
to believe Truth always timely; but there is a stronger mo- 
tive yet,and gratitude demands it. When we look in upon 
our own biography, how little do we find that we have done 
in developing our nature. Influences have been streaming 
in upon us from our earliest hour. The pure thoughts of 
patriarchs in wisdom, which the consent of all ages has 
raised to be stars in the firmament of thought, have guided 
our wanderings, ‘The very ground on which we build the 
homes of our good habits, has been reclaimed by the trials of 
unknown benefactors. Our whole social being is the result of 
the efforts and sacrifices of forgotten generations. We have 
been fed in spirit with the virtues, which the enterprise of 
long buried ancestors has planted, and we have breathed an 
atmosphere which their providence has purified from conta- 
gion and disease. Where is the truth which fills our minds? 
Ours? Man might as well claim property in the light which 
pervades the universe or the air which embraces all. “ Many 
aman of genius must have failed, that one particular man of 
genius may succeed,” has been justly said ; and so whole ages 
of thinkers, by their prophetic anticipations, dimly prefigure 
the truth, which comes in the fullness of time, to redeem us. 
Truth is the common property of the human race. It may 
not be buried with us or left in legacy to chosen heirs. It isa 
wide domain which none may appropriate. A man is not free 
to consider only the probable influences of the declaration of 
truth on his immediate society. All future times demand it of 
him as their right. That truth will not be barren, it contains 
the germs of new species of fruit which in due season will 
gladden the garden when the old stock is run out. The hum- 
blest man, without exaggerating his own importance, may 
thus feel that his word and act are to exert an influence for ages. 
He may not withhold the prophecy put into his mouth. He 
must finish the work given to him to do. 

Itis modest then and wise and well for ourselves and the duty 
of gratitude to consider Truth always timely. But now comes 
the question how shall it be spoken ? It is a great question and a 
difficult one. Whatshould be the Tactics of Truth? ¢. a. 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY.—A DREAM. 


“What day, what hour but knocks at human hearts.”— Young. 


[ was sitting in my chamber last evening, with this line 
from the “ Night Thoughts” running in my mind, which 
formed a sort of commentary on things past, present, and to 
come. The old year had not long to live. In an hour anda 
half his days would be numbered. Of course, then, it was 
not far from bed-time—at least for one who wished to give 
the new year an early shake of the hand. And as I am rather 
fond (at least in theory) of seeing how pleasantly the morning 
blushes, it will be taken for granted that J] am also given to an 
early retiring for the night, and waste very little midnight 
oil. So it happened a gentle sleep overtook me in the midst 
of my musings, while | was infringing upon the regularity of 
my night hours. How strangely the words we had on our 
lips just before slumber, will transform themselves into living 
Shapes when we are fairly asleep, all know. You will think 
it nothing strange, therefore, that something of the sort hap- 
pened to me. I was no longer in a common, every-day 
chamber, but it seemed that the walls of my apartment had 
become like the encasements of the nuMAN HEART. I was 
the sole occupant ; and I was all spiritualized. For instead of 
flesh and blood, I was the Soul itself, harboured in her earthly 
lodging. At the same time it seemed that I was all Ear. 
To listen was the single idea which possessed me. 1 was in 
eager expectation of some visitors; and to neglect but a sin- 
gle cal! they made, methought was to be an unpardonable of- 
fence. For I had a distinct impression that this was one of 
those times when a// company was to be freely admitted— 
just as on New Year’s day our friends in the city give a wel- 
come to every one who calls. But it was all dream-land, you 
must remember; and my visiters were to be no common 
guests, but of as singular character as the queer apartment | 
was lodged in. They were the Days and Hours of former 
years whom I was waiting for at this time; and you may 
guess what a motley assemblage they would make. They 
were going their rounds, knocking at human hearts—and mine 
among the number; and, as I said, it was inexcusable not to 
let them in at such a particular holiday as this. To be sure 
they make other visits in the course of the vear, but perhaps 
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none other so important. You will be wondering what I 
should have to say to such a host, of such various character. 
But you must know that ¢dey were to do the talking. They 
had a message to me; and if I chanced not to recognise some 
of their faces, my servant Memory stood ready at the door to 
introduce them. 

You will hardly suppose Iam going to tell you what they 
all said, and how I received their visits—as, whether I smiled 
or frowned upon them. But L will barely give a sketch of 
the evening’s entertainment. 

First came the Hours of Childhood. I heard their feet trip- 
ping lightly along the entry which led up to my door, and me- 
thought they paused just at the entrance. They seemed to 
be inquiring among themselves, “ Shall we be det in if we 
knock? Will he not have grown too hardened? Perhaps by 
this time he has forgotten that we once belonged to him—were 
once his “ airy servitors” to do his many errands for him.” 
But presently I heard these objections silenced by some few 
among them who knew ine better. ‘They had been no 
strangers to my lodging. They were acquainted with every 
nook and corner. I had often entertained them before, and 
they could answer for it that the whole company would 
meet a hearty welcome.” So the knocker was lifted—a gen- 
tle rap was heard—and in came the whole troop, scarcely 
waiting for my answer to their knock. You will easily be- 
lieve my curiosity was raised to the highest pitch before they 
entered ; and you may fancy my gaze of wonder as they took 
their seats around me. Such a picture! Here were little 
tiny fellows who could scarcely lisp a word—much less mount 
into the chairs I had set for them. But yet they had as much 
to tell me as many a full-grown Day which came after them. 
They had little tablets or pictures in their hands, on which 
they had carefully noted down all that had taken place at that 
early season, when moments swell into years. So that though 
they could not speak a plain word, they could point out to me 
many a line on those tablets, which had as grave 1 meaning 
to me, as much of the audible speech of their elders. In short 
[ beheld there the lineaments of my former Self. My baby 
features had been painted to the life. And each time I looked 
upon them, my gaze was somehow irresistibly attracted to the 
mirrors which lined my chamber-walls ; and cniLp and MAN 
stood confronted with each other. What an unlikeness! 
Surely they were cheating me. But no—there was such an 
air of truthfulness on their faces, that I could not indulge such 
amisgiving. But did I lament the change, or rejoice in it? 
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Alas! sometimes I could scarcely see for tears. How I longed 
to retain some of my little visitors, and have them for constant 
inmates! I would have had them remould my features—re. 
store me something of their own wonder, trust, and simpli. 
city—and teach me the language of the immortals, which they 
had not yet forgotten. But ever, at such intimation from me, 
they would shake their heads. and remind me that they were 
of the past—and that the utmost they could do was to bid me 
copy whatever seemed excellent in those early portraits, 
You must not imagine I had the same longing to secure all 
my youthful company. Some of them (will you believe it?) 
had faces far from interesting; so that 1 was nota little dis. 
posed to show them the door, only that they seemed to have an 
equal right with the rest. I was the most inclined to ques- 
tion the credentials which they brought me, because of certain 
other pictures I had in my possession, done by that busy artist, 
Fancy—who had many a time painted me a room full of 
sketches from childhood, but always cunningly left out the 
disagreeable parts. My youngest visitors, I found, were dis- 
posed to engross too much of my attention; so I turned ab- 
ruptly to those who could boast a tongue, and a few years’ ac- 
quaintance with earth. How they prattled !— Somewhat 
too wildly,” but mostly to the purpose. “ Don’t you remem- 
ber,” they said, “ those happy times when knowledge was a 
pleasure inexhaustible—when both tears and laughter gave 
the full heart relief—when school was a delight and the vaca- 
tions a still greater—especially those rambles in the country 
in vacation time, when for a week and (by great favour) a 
fortnight together, we were buried up in the woods—and how 
we often wished (for the romance of it) that we might some- 
times get lost and bewildered, but always some well-known 
path would lead our steps homeward—and how sweet it was 
at sunset to mount upon the hay just heaped into the cart that 
was returning to the barn with its full load—(never was king 
so enthroned !) and then the island, a few rods back of the 
house, which sometimes was xo island (by reason that the 
streams went dry,) but oftener a rapid current barred access to 
it, save by wading or by crossing a rude bridge, which was as 
likely to prove treacherous to our feet (whereby the more 
merriment,) as to land us safely over.” But here suddenly @ 
loud knock at the door puta stop to their ceaseless prattle. It 
was a full grown Day that claimed admittance—and no less 4 
personage than our very New Years’ Day. The clock had 
struck twelve—anon the guns were firing—and my dream 
was gone. w. &. 
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MEMORY. 





















Thou com’st with the winter twilight from afar 

With sighs— 

Bringing thy s°d sweet light with the first star 

In the skies. 

Pleasure and pain that were, and have passed away,— 
Dreams of bright hours that never will come again, 

Of partings with heartache, and tears that fell like the rain— 
‘These—these, O Memory, come with this closing day. 


Through the veil of the Past, sadly and sweetly gleaming 
They shine, 

Flocking around me, in my lonely dreaming— 

All were mine! 

Why do they come to mock me? They have past— 

There has been absence—there have been changes since then ; 
I have lived out in the jostling throng of men— 

Yet—yet these sweet, these mournful memories last ! 





Sadden me not with the music ye are singing, 

Buried hours ! 

Or let all the gathering dreams ye are now bringing, 

Be of flowers. 

Yet all their sweetness is like that lone harp of the Wind, 
Saddest when sweetest—beneath the far wandering breeze ; 
Then, fittest it were that melodies such as these, 

In my wild broken verse a place should find. 

December 7. Cc. P. Cs 


DULL PREACHERS. 


Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge. 

If thou mislike him, thou conceiv’st him not. 

God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 

The worst speak something good. If all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience —HErserr. 
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EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


The practice of reading sermons from the pulpit prevails 
extensively in the Episcopal and Unitarian Gpurches. Against 
this practice I propose to state a few objections, derived from 
principles in which all will agree, and from a life of observa- 
tion, in a profession whose business is conducted by extempore 
speaking. 

Accustomed from boyhood to listen to the best speakers in 
America, my first thought is surprise that the practice I allude 
to should prevail, in a profession who should be all speakers, 
and in a country where every leading man is more or less an 
orator; a country whose very history is made up of events 
brought about by popular eloquence. 

The young lawyer, merchant, farmer, or mechanic knows 
that at any moment he may be called on to address his fellow 
citizens in public. In fact, there is scarcely ever a meeting of 
twenty persons to act on any subject, but four or five toler- 
able speakers are found among them. Popular addresses are 
the stimulus to popular action. To utter to his fellow men 
the thought of the moment, in the language of the moment, 
is every citizen’s duty, at least, it is every citizen’s privilege. 

The business of Government, the administration of the 
laws, and popular objects whether political or commercial, 
never want, therefore, able orators to carry them forward. 
The men who speak on these occasions, speak in the language 
of the moment, but their ideas, facts, and reasonings have 
been premeditated. They speak because they feel an interest 
in persuading men to a certain course. The consequence is 
that they speak to the point, with earnestness and concentra- 
tion. Within the range of their objects, they are uncon- 
sciously, orators. They do not think of being criticized ; they 
only think whether they have impressed upon their hearers 
the truths and motives they wish them to possess. They do 
not afterwards ask themselves, have I acquitted myself with 
applause ; but have I convinced, and persuaded. Will the 
result be that they will act as I wish them to act ? 

What other object has Eloquence? For what other end 
was articulate speech given? If, then, the common worldly 
purposes of men will enable him to speak with eloquence, what 
should be expected of a spirit raised above those common pur- 
poses intoa knowledge of man’s true interests, and whose life 
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should be one burning wish thatman should know and feel and 
act upon those true interests—a spirit whose mind communes 
with God as the kind Father of man, and whose heart embraces 
man as the erring child of God; who stands, in a word, upon 
a height of intellect and emotion that brings him within the 
range of some faint sympathy with the spirit of Jesus; yet 
who identifies himself with the passing concerns of man, and 
walks among their idols familiarly ? 

What is his position? What are his motives to speak? 
Suppose his mind clear and his heart pure. He sees around 
him a world hurrying past their little hour of mercy, and per- 
ishing in their chains. Yet he knows that man was not made 
for this. He sees sparkles of pure gold amidst the dross. He 
sees thatevil has not entirely triumphed—at least, exclaims 
he in his heart, there is a struggle. He looks upon the wide 
scene of battle, and listens to catch some rallying call of vir- 
tue and religion. At every pause in the infernal slaughter-cry 
of the foul fiend, reveller upon the human soul—the poor vic- 
tim of his treachery, his swelling heart hears the angel tone of 
some better principle, pleading, though it may be faintly, a 
better hope. ‘To the ear of the good man, opened by faith in 
God, and by a superior knowledge of the heart of man, Hope 
still whispers hope, Mercy still pleads for mercy; so that in 
the universal darkness and uproar of Sin which heaves like 
some mighty ocean over the whole world, engulphing the 
human race in a moral death, he may catch some glimpse of a 
mountain of refuge. Yes; amidst the chaos there isa Calvary 
pure and cloudless above the gloom, glorious in the smile of 
light forever beaming on it from the Throne of Heaven. From 
all the elements at work in the dark vale beneath, the heart 
of the faithful believes a divine Providence is educing good. 
Even now the mists break away in places, and the calm light 
of heaven looks down. The wiads of thought and of freedom 
are bursting from their caves, and penetrating the masses of 
unhealthy vapour with freshness; the moral night is far spent 
and the misty shapes of superstition, scepticism and false hap- 
piness which sat heavy on the heart, with power at once to 
pain and paralyse it, start and tremble, knowing that their 
hour is come. Will not good men hope? Will not spirit call 
to spirit through the darkness? There is a pause in the storm. 
The silver trumpet of the good angel is heard at the gate, 
Joy, joy for the approach of morning; for the rolling away of 
the darkness; for the coming of the day of goodness! the 
earth will smile as if new created, and the Sabbath of the soul 
will see the children of men at peace. here is a Calvary in 
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every heart, needing but the act of atonement to make it also 
the resting place of God. There is an altar there. God’s pa. 
ternal eye hath never left it. The hope of the just made per. 
fect hath not leftit. In some bitter hour of earthiy agony the 
worst criminal may be roused by a brother’s kind voice to the 
great hope of humanity, and may throw his burden upon that 
altar. ‘The moment he does so in sincerity, God will touch 
that altar with fire,and Heaven will resound with the anthems 
of joy. “There is joy in Heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just men who needed 
no repentance.” 

Who is the agent that moves in this mighty reformation? 
It is the good man, and more than many good men (if he 
knows his oflice) that good man who makes himself a minister 
of fearless faith and devoted life. It is his to gaze with tears 
of joy upon triumphs like these, and to fashion to himself a 
greatness how infinitely above the poor ambition of men! 
He sees all this. He watches the struggle. He almost trem- 
bles, at first, to enter the heaving ocean of moral battle. But 
he sees the good spirit borne down, and her legions fainting. 
He sees the spirit of evil strong and confident, aided by troops 
of bad passions, ignorant prejudices, and vices in disguise of 
virtue, pride, avarice, ambition, lust, contention, with all their 
hosts, accustomed to attack and stratagem, endowed with im- 
mortality and swarming to the fight; while on the other side 
a smal! but brave phalanx of good men, arrayed in purity, 
some more and some less vulnerable by the shafts of tempta- 
tion. Assailed on every side, by force and stratagem, they 
look to Heaven for aid. While their faith is bright and un- 
doubting, they are safe to walk through legions of their foes. 
But the whispering subtleties of false good and false happiness, 
often approach too near, often leave a stain upon the purity 
of their robes. These are their vulnerable points. Many of 
them fall. In the noise and roar of battle they cry for help; 
they call for the prayers, the eloquence, the self-devotion of 
all good men. If that is denied them they fail and are trod- 
den down. They call upon every good man to plead for 
goodness—to encourage the fainting—to admonish the waver- 
ing—to rouse the indifferent, or they are lost. The gulf is open 
for its victims—the world of the lost is peopling. The voice of 
the shepherd is drowned by the howling of wolves. Woe to 
the good man if he looks on in silence. Woe to him if in 
tones of pity and of pleading eloquence he speak not his burst- 
ing heart! Do we hear him complain ‘I am no orator? Will 
he come to me with a written lecture, and read me a formal 
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discourse? Is this his vocation? Alas, how small a part of 
his duty is this! How necessary that he should feel it such ! 
How full should be his heart, and how should it out-pour in 
action and in speech! There are feelings that will find vent 
in spontaneous language, and such should be his—if so, there 
were no fear that he would not be eloqueni. Eloquence is 
too often regarded as something artificial and theatrical. It is 
only the natural language of the heart. A cultivated mind, 
and full heart, let the mouth speak, or rather let the whole 
man speak, and it will, it must be eloquence. I care not for 
the turn of periods, the grace of gesture, the mere intellectual, 
perhaps demi-physical gift of fluency; we know eloquent 
men who are not fluent—nay, some are slow of speech. We 
say let the man look upon his race and feel for his race; the 
dreadful struggle between evil and good will force him to 
speak. 

Many practical rules are laid down for Extempore preaching. 
To my mind they are of far less importance than that deep 
feeling for man which wid breathe the spirit of power into 
words and actions. I may be stating that which the personal 
experience of others may contradict; but I cannot imagine 
how in an age and country like this and with the picture be- 
fore him which I have attempted to describe, a minister can 
fail to become unconsciously, an orator. And here I cannot 
help remarking that the word orator and Extempore preacher 
grate harshly upon my ear, when applied to such a spirit, en- 
gaged in such a cause. He seems to me rather “ a voice cry- 
ING IN THE WILDERNESS ”—an expression, in his whole life and 
speech, public and private, of the deep and burning love of his 
race,and of the high and pure and constant self-devotion of 
thought and feeling, which should characterize an apostle of 
this latter age. E. P. C. 





PROVIDENCE. 


More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him, 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh, mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. Herperr. 
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Anticipation. 





ANTICIPATION. 


Prophetic, fleeting ‘Time—using an hour 

When I was unemployed—did thus instruct 

Me in futurity ; informing me, 

Some sixty years ahead, of Ellen’s life, 

Even to the closing scene. There was my friend ! 

My aged friend. ‘Time and myself stood by. 

I, much amazed in witnessing the change, 

Straitway enquired (while her calm look was bent 

Upon my youth) “ where are those beaming eyes 

She used to have ?”—Time said, “ this came of tears, 
Outpoured for woes she could not heal.” Then I; 

“ Where is that lily hand?” “ That too,” he said, 

“Was worn so thin with charitable use.” 

Her ruby, music lips I then recalled, 

And blooming cheek. ‘ Watching and prayer,” Time said, 
“ For the sick, have whitened these.”—Those willing feet, 
Errands of mercy had unnerved their step, 

So ready once in the innocent, cheerful dance ! 


“ What has she then,” I asked, “ to compensate 
For this decay and loss?” ‘Time answered, “ Much ; 


Faith, from the study of the Holy Word; 

Hope, from the promises of Jesus Christ ; 

Peace, the reward of just obedience.” 

And then he bade me look. I saw the eye, 

So meekly lifted up; and hands so weak, 

Devoutly clasped ; and faintly moving lips, 

Breathing the prayer of hope. “ Father,” she said, 

“ Meek and imperfect as I am, I trust 

Thy love, thy promises, thy grace and truth ; 

And I am ready to be gone. To thee 

I yield my parting soul.” Submissively 

She dropped her weary head, and fell asleep !— 
Turning tome, my Monitor rejoined— 

“ Young man! suppress thy grief, for she hath now 


Escaped the snares and labors of the world, 
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Suffering and sorrow, and my power—and hath 

But entered that immortal dwelling place, 

Where life, and happiness, and knowledge grow. 
Wouldst thou attain the same inheritance ? 


” 


Go thou and do the same Then hurried on. Ss. 


BELIEF IN UNBELIEF.—No. IL. 


Thus ending our conversation, I left my friend, and took a 
seat apart from all, in the stern of the vessel, for I felt that I 
needed an hour of thought. His expressions of doubt had 
struck many chords of recollection; for there had been a 
weary period of perplexity too in my own moral history. 
His words recalled the thoughts of hours which I had passed, 
in gazing into the illimitable heavens, in a vain attempt to 
grasp the idea of space ; and | remembered well, how often 
| had been drowned, as it were, and swept away in the thought 
of ages upon ages, rolling on those floods, which seemed to 
have no fountain and no sea. There had been long, long 
months, when the multiplicity, and crowd, and exquisite 
beauty, and perfect order of existences around me had_per- 
fectly oppressed my soul. And though I could not say that 
ever in heart | had given up my faith in a God—yet there had 
been a most painful interval, during which I had dropped en- 
tirely once and forever my childhood’s unthinking conceptions, 
and was lost in vague conjectures. I could not then have re- 
sponded to the Psalmist “ How precious art thy thoughts 
unto me, O God! how great is the sum of them.” For the 
“thoughts” of such a being I was utterly unable to compre- 
hend or even apprehend. There was an awful void of mys- 
tery, in which all being seemed floating. ‘ The whence,” 
“ the why,” “ the how ” of Life and force was a vast laby- 
rinth, where I could find no clue, no avenue of escape. Jn 
our conversation | had given to my friend, at the suggestion 
of the moment, what seemed to me the true nucleus of faith, 
in asserting “the reality of Spirit.” But | now wanted to 
retrace the. progress of my own mind, and see how the quag- 
mire and quicksand of my doubts had settled into the solid 
land of trust. How was it, that J had been enabled once 
again to name that holy name of God; how was it, that ado- 
ration and prayer and gratitude and devotedness had become 
once more possible for me ! 
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In looking back, I found I had traversed many parched 
deserts of barren speculation with no profit and much hea- 
viness of heart. There was that unknown land of “ Matter 
and Spirit” which I had been long bewildered in. I had 
listened to the Chemist and the Anatomist and Metaphysi- 
cian, till my brain whirled, without solving the problem. 
And my day of redemption came, only when I| contessed to 
myself my utter inability of knowing the essence of any thing. 
The moment that 1 had made up my mind to this involuntary 
ignorance, that moment I saw, that the distinction between 
matter and spirit, which I had so earnestly sought, was actu- 
ally of no great importance to me. All that I knew or could 
know of the essence of spirit was the fact of my existing as 
a conscious intelligence ; all that | could know of the essence 
of matter was the fact, that there was something which was 
not me. This was enough. I was essentially something, and 
there was another something which was essentially not me. 
The fact of their mutual relation and the mode of that rela- 
tion no longer troubled me, because, whatever matter might 
be—-J was yet something,—and the laws of my nature did 
really, livingly act. And so quite content with the conviction 
of my existence as a spirit, | passed gladly on from this dry 
wilderness, and opened my heart and mind to the enjoyment 
and contemplation of the various realities, which existed 
around. And I found the beauty of these phenomena truly 
an Eden of fruit and flowers of refreshment, after my pil- 
grimage through sterile discussions. 

About the same time, I had been delivered from my per- 
plexities concerning “Space and Time ;” no wise by discover- 
ing what they were in themselves, and out of my own mind, 
but quite otherwise, by learning that it did not concern me to 
discover this. Extension and duration were the attributes of 
existing realities. Here was J amidst these extended and en- 
during existences with a nature, which could not but conceive 
these ideas of Space and Time, so perfectly correspondent to 
realities around. Was itnotenough? Space and Time were 
ideas, within me, answering to actual existences without. 
Here was I, and here were they. And here again I had de- 
scended from the air-car of subtle abstractions, where I had 
been beating about among clouds, on to the sweet breast of 
old mother earth and found rest. 

There was a much closer connection between my doubts 
about “ Matter and Spirit ” and “ Space and Time,” and my 
doubts about a deity, than might at first sight appear. For 
in my mind, and I could not but suspect in my friend’s mind, 
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and in most sceptical minds, the chief difficulty was in at- 
tempting to conceive of the essential nature and the modes of 
being ot a God, not in admitting the fact of his existence. 
But now I had discovered that I could know nothing what- 
soever about these ; that this essence and these modes of being 
lay wholly out of and beyond the range of my consciousness 
or my observation; that there were matters about which | 
could not reason at all. This was a great step. The fogs of 
my vain speculations seemed to lift a little. For I admitted 
at once that the existence of a deity was not a subject for 
knowledge but for faith. I might believe in such a being, 
without having the power of comprehending his nature. I 
might acknowledge the reality of this awful mystery, without 
desiring or attempting to explain it. I might listen now to 
the intimations of conscience, which prophesied of something 
holier than itself, to which I owed reverence ; and to the in- 
stincts of the heart, which imaged something truly worthy of 
my highest affections; and to the necessities of thought, 
which looked through all movement and life to some will and 
wisdom, as their cause. 

Here for some time I halted. My childhooc’s Eden of un- 
conscious assent and hearty assurance was indeed lost forever, 
but | was no longer in a barren waste of unbelief. A new 
spring with buds of hope seemed softening and warming the 
frosted land of my spirit, and I half unconsciously gave up 
thinking upon the subject which had perplexed me. I seemed 
to feel instinctively that time’s medicinal virtues would bring 
health once more. I turned to the contemplation of the 
natural world. And gradually the beautiful processes of in- 
animate and the wondrous instincts of animated existence 
wrought their miraculous cure. I more and more identified 
power with will, order with intelligence, and came habitually 
to feel that all things out of me and my own spirit rested upon 
some infinite spirit. The sealed eye received its sight. Na- 
ture became God’s manifestation to me, his language, his hand- 
writing, his work of art, his robe of majesty, and I stood “ in 
the cleft of the rock,” and was “ covered with the hand of the 
Lord, while his glory passed by, though I saw not his face.” 
I had lost all desire to form distinct conceptions of this awful 
power, for I felt that I was but deluding my mind in so doing. 
I became at once perplexed and lost when I attempted it. It 
Was enough to feel and know the mystery of this fathomless 
wisdom and jove, of a constant providence, which I could not 
but believe in. The observation of the order and beauty of 
the unceasing changes around, was at this period my worship. 
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| lived in a sense of security, supported and surrounded by an 
incomprehensible, unapproachable spirit. As regarded what 
might be called my intellectual faith in God, I had never ad- 
vanced beyond this wondering sense of an all- -vivifying, all- 
controlling presence, The deity came before my thought as 
some almighty energy of goodness and beauty, which | could 
not distine tly comprehend. I recognised the presence of the 
sun, not by gazing on his orb, which I felt would dazzle and 
blast me, but by rejoicing in the many tinted light, which he 
poured over creation. ‘ Lo he goeth by me but T see him 
not; he passeth on also but I perceive him not.” 

But I did not rest, most happily, in this ¢ntedlectual faith, 
which was necessarily so indistinct. Changes were gradually 
working in my character. I began to feel more and more the 
solemn sanction of the moral nature. That strange and in- 
explicable sentiment of obligation and duty——that- feeling of 
merit and demerit—that sweet peace in truth to conscience, 
and that inward warfare, when I voluntarily yielded to a 
lower principle and stifled a higher impulse—these moral 
emotions led me up to convictions of the Holy One, who was 
“ working within to will and do of his good pleasure.” I be- 
gan to recognise the presence of a moral spirit within my 
spirit, to whom in weakness I might turn with an earnest 
longing for greater strength. I learned to pray. That un- 
known mysterious presence which filled all nature, became 
now to my conscience a person. All unable as I had been to 
grasp in thought any distinct image of the deity, I found that 
in my conscience | could approach to one very vivid view of 
his character. He was, he could not but be in will, in pur- 
pose, Holy. How full of meaning was that word “ Holy.” 
It seemed to me to embody the sterness of Right, and the 
beauty of goodness, and the peace past understanding. It 
was venerable, graceful, full of bliss. 

But there came a higher season of vision still, when I had 
devoted myself ¢o the exercise of the affections which con- 
science approved in social life. When 1 sought to communi- 
cate to another spirit any thought or principle which had 
given me strength and joy ; when I made anv sacrifice for a 
being whom I pitied; or felt any disinterested sympathy for 
a being whom I could respect, then did that eloquent text 
“God is Love ” rise before me. J seemed then to be lifted to 
the idea of creation. God had formed a society of spirits. 
All perfect, and glorious, and happy i in himself, he had multi- 
plied his own joy in calling into being myriads of spirits, 
whom he might love and bless and elevate in his own image. 
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The vagueness, the indefiniteness, the abstract mysteriousness, 
in which even the idea of a Holy person had been floating 
before my conscience, now took form and feature, if I might 
say so, in my heart. There were mutual relations between 
mvself and my God—there could be dove and mutual regard. 
This mysterious power, in whom I lived and had my being, 
was my Father. It was in the face of Jesus Christ, in his all- 
sacrificing love, that I had learned to see the real glory of the 
Godhead. And then had the world and man and human so- 
ciety and my own soul become to me truly sanctified with the 
presence of the Eternal One. As all these thoughts of my 
past experiences broke upon me in memory, like the bright- 
ning of a rising day, I longed to open to my friend this world 
of light, into which I had been born anew. c. G. 


FAITH AND OPINION. 


In reading the writings of the New Testament, a wish 
sometimes arises in the mind of the sincere enquirer after 
truth, that there had been a more complete Canon of the pro- 
ductions of the inspired Authors, and also that there had been 
greater explicitness with regard to the doctrines therein con- 
tained. It would seem as if there might in that case have 
been much less occasion afforded for the long and stubborn 
controversies that have disturbed the Christian Church, and a 
greater singleness of opinion upon the great points of our com- 
mon faith. Some biblical scholars have thought our present 
collection of the New Testament writings incomplete without 
the addition of other writings not included in our received 
Canon, but which have been handed down to us from the 
Apostolic times as genuine productions of the companions of 
the Apostles of Christ—the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, 
forexample. But whether such writings can or cannot be 
proved to stand on the same ground with the those which are 
admitted into our Bible, and whether, if they were of equal 
authority with those thus received, any more sure interpreter 
of Christian doctrines would be afforded us, the case as 
regards unanimity of faith among differing sects at-the pre- 
sent day, would remain very much as it is. Many obstacles, 
never perhaps to be entirely removed, to the satisfaction of 
every one, stand in the way to a complete and exact under- 
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standing of the New Testament Scriptures. The difficulties 
and peculiarities of the language in which they were written 
—the different objects of the writers—the allusions perfectly 
clear at that time, and to those persons for whom such wri- 
tings were especially intended, but remaining always matter 
of conjecture to us—the style of the ditlerent Authors, lea- 
ving frequently such large room for the critic and commenta- 
tor to fill out and explain—such are no slight difficulties to be 
overcome as they best may be, if we wish to understand what 
we read. They are dilliculties, not objections. They are 
what we might expect in any ancient writings except such as 
are wholly narratives of events not extraordinary, or treatises 
of themes not in themselves mysterious and unfamiliar. But 
they are difficulties which ought neither to repel the enquirer 
into Revelation, nor shake the foundations of a manly faith 
when once formed. They do not interfere at all with the 
Essentials of a Christian Faith, The doctrines which Christ 
and his Apostles preach to the world, speak at once to the 
deepest recesses of the soul’s inner convictions, and the echoes 
that reverberate from within are the obedient and simply nat- 
ural responses of the spirit to the voice of the highest Truth. 
It is these doctrines which no one of a pure heart and a true 
mind can deny, that form the essence and life of Christianity. 
They answer to the teachings of the inward spirit, as face 
answers to face in a glass, and are only gainsaid and carped 
at by those the mirror of whose souls is so dimmed or broken, 
that all higher truth is reflected upon that mirror in distorted 
shapes. ‘The obscurities which we meet with in the divine 
records are obscurities resulting either from that which is in- 
separable from the body in which divine truth is presented to 
us, Which is Language, and from the exterior clothing of this 
bedy, which is found in a language often imperfectly trans- 
lated into English—or else they are obscurities originating in 
ourselves, from the want of a higher development of heart and 
understanding than we are too apt to be contented with. In 
the former instance—while the atmosphere of our own souls 
is unclouded and pure, we shall ever see clearly the calm star- 
ry heaven of God’s Truth; and though the meteors of con- 
jecture and speculation, on secondary points, may stream 
across it, they will not disturb us, as though the stars them- 
selves were falling, but to the eve of Knowledge will still be 
what they really are, insignificant, temporary, when referred 
to the everlasting orbs that remain fixed above them; but in 
the latter instance, where the difficulty is in ourselves, and the 
clouds from below obscure our inner vision, we seek in vain to 
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penetrate them,—the glory of the stars,——the true spirit and 
meaning of God’s Word, is hid from us. 

There are those who seem to imagine every sentence of the 
Scriptures to be of equal worth and authority; who cry out 
against too close an examination of the records, and who ever 
watch with suspicious eyes the gradual approaches of Philoso- 
phy towards Revelation. The union of these two they would 
seem to regard as the marriage of Darkness with Light, or 
Chaos with divine Order. But it is this very union which 
should form the dearest hope of every lover of truth and of 
God. From no other union can a firm and undying Faith be 
born into the world. It is only the coming together of these 
two immortal elements, like the two poles of the Voltaic bat- 
tery, that can send a perpetual living impulse into the beart 
of the Christian world. Until it is seen by all, that the In- 
finite Wisdom can utter but ong voice—speaking in the mate- 
rial universe, in the depths of the spiritual nature of man, and 
in His more authoritative Word through the Bible, and that 
these all utter that Voice as if they were one, there will al- 
ways be unbelief and imperfect, unsteady conviction. There 
must be a harmony to tie mind between every manifestation 
of the Infinite Spirit, like the blending of all colours to the 
eye, or of all tones to the ear. Where there is discord, there 
will be want of Faith. 

And the time must come, and is coming, when the Scrip- 
tures will be examined and silted ; when all that therein is of 
minor and temporary importance will have the humbler place 
assigned it, which is originally occupied in the minds of the 
writers and those to whom they wrote—and Revelation will 
be seen, standing forth, smiling in all her beauty, commanding 
in all her dignity and authority. Then, the mere letter that 
killeth will no longer crush down the living and life-giving 
spirit of the Records. Christianity will no longer be seen 
struggling through mists, but illuminated with the transfigura- 
tion of the clear morning light. Her high doctrines will be 
loved as they are acknowledged. All sects will join hand in 
hand around the altar of Love, consecrated anew, and will 
begin to forget their little jealousies and differences of senti- 
ment about the unessentials, and live together as friends and 
disciples ef the same Lord. Reason will come, and taking by 
the hand those who have been so long divided in theological 
opinion, will shew them, by the light of her quenchless torch, 
how the mountains that seemed to keep them asunder, have 
become molehills as they approach them. They will see how 
little a matter it was that kindled so great a fire. They will 
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begin to live in the spirit of their common faith, and looking 
hand in hand to the primal stars of truth, believe them to be 
unchanging, even though the occasional meteoric blaze of 
mere opinions may seem at first to be like “stars shot madly 
from their spheres.” “ Christianity” says a deep and eloquent 
writer, “is the tree of life again planted i in the world; and by 
its own vital power it has been, year after year, casting off the 
opinions of men, like the external bark which partakes not of 
its life.’* And it may be said that the fruits of this tree will 
one day drop ripe and nourishing, and men will gather them 
instead of the dry sip Jess bark, and will know them to be the 
bread of life,* which if a man eat, he shall live forever.’ 

Thus then will opinions, with regard to the less important 
parts of Scripture, vanish, Already has the change com- 
menced, and it is going on. The Bible will not then. be less 
reverenced and loved, but more. The disguises which wrap 
up the Word, and repel some and perplex ‘the many, will fall 
away, and Divine Truth once again be lovely in her purity 
and strength. 

sut another and greater result will be taking place. As 
the Bible comes to man, man will come to the Bible. They 
will meet each other half way andembrace. The long de- 
ferred, long hoped for reconciliation between Reason and Rev- 
elation wil! begin on both sides. As of brothers long parted, 
wandering strangers to each other in remote lands, but now 
brought together to be sundered no more, will the union be. 
And if we may give them form and language, we may fancy 
tle first sp tas thus, in tears—* Brother, I should need thy 
forgiveness, liad [ not been forced to wander from thee, since 
the olden days of our childhood—those days of patriarchal 
simplicity, when we sat together under our own vine and fig- 
tree, with Moses and the Prophets, with Jesus and the Apos- 
tles, and none said, henceforth be parted !—when God bade us 
speak the same language—when our common Father in Hea- 
ven talked to the sous of men in the cedar- -groves of Eden, 
and in the whispering shrubs of Olivet, and in the rising of the 
Sun and the going down of the Moon, with the same voice !— 
before the ¢ ntic ing words of man’s wisdom crept in, and per- 
verted the Truth, and we became estranged from each other!” 
—And Revelation will answer—* Ye “ymy brother, cruel hath 
been our separation. [was held back from thee—I thy elder 
brother—after I was sent with Jesus to pour light and hope 
and consolation upon thy darkening spirit, I was soon taken 
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from thy side, and in my place a stranger spirit of earth was 

iven thee, and thou wast left to love him as thou could’st, 
and chidden whenever thou murmured’st at his stern, corrupt 
and dark teachings, and forced into a union thou did’st ever 
loathe—and men clothed him in my garments, and worship- 
ped the idol, for whom they robbed me, whilst ‘how wast 
down-trodden and fettered in a dungeon! And to the idol, 
thousands of human victims were sacrificed, while I their true 
divinity was banished, and hidden in the mists of sin and ig- 
norance! But now let us never more be separated—-let us go 
hand in hand through the earth, twin-spirits, to bless and be 
blessed !’—-This is imaginary language, but no fiction. Who 
shall predict the results of such a re-union, when Reason and 
the Scripture shall mingie their treasures, and pour each its 
divine light on the other? For not only is it destined that 
man should come to the Bible in its purity, its simplicity, its 
living spirit, but that the Bible should go to man, to educate, 
to develope, to elevate him far above his present condition, 
Thus it is that Revelation and Reason are ever striving to 
clear the way before the spiritual vision of man, and lift him 
up nearer and nearer to perfection. 

The remarks I have made cannot be better seconded than 
by the following passages from the delightful and profound 
little book of Reed, the Swedenborgian Philosopher, from 
which I quoted above. I have seldom read a more suggestive 
book than this. It is full of the loftiest and most original 
views of truth. 


“Tt is the sole object of the Bible to conjoin the soul to God ; 
and as this is effected it may be understood in what way the Holy 
Spirit operates interiorly to produce its development. It is not a 
mere metaphor, it is a plain and simple fact, that the Spirit of God 
is as necessary to the development of the mind, as the power of 
the natural sun to the growth of vegetables, and in the same way. 
But let us remember, that as in nature the heat and light may be 
converted into the most noxious poison; so the Spirit of God, in 
itself perfectly pure and holy, may be converted into passions the 
Most opposite to its nature. It is left to us to open our hearts to 
its influence, by obeying the commandments. ‘If ye love me, keep 
my commandments ; and [ will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter that he may abide with you forever.’ ‘ He 
that believeth in the Son hath everlasting life ;? and he will become 
conscious of living and growing from God.” p. 59. 

“There is one law of criticism, the most important to the 
thorough study of any work, which seems not to have been 
brought sufficiently into view in the study of the Bible. It is that 
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by which we should be led by a continued exercise of those 
powers which are most clearly demonstrated in an Author ; by con- 
tinued habits of thought and action; to approximate to that intel- 
lectual and moral condition, in which the work originated. If it 
were desired to make a child thoroughly acquainted with the work 
of a genuine poet, 1 would not put the poem and lexicon in his 
hand and bid him study and learn—I would rather make him famil- 
iar with whatever was calculated to call forth the power of poetry 
in himself, since it requires the exercise of the same powers to 
understand, that it does to produce. I would point him to that 
source from which the Author himself had caught his inspiration, 
and as I led him to the baptisimal fount of nature, 1 would conse- 
crate his powers to that Being from whom nature exists. I would 
cultivate a sense of the constant presence and agency of God, and 
direct him inward, to the presence-chamber of the Most High, that 
his mind might become imbued with His spirit. I would endea- 
vour by the whole course of his education to make hima living 
poem, that when he read the poetry of others, it might he efful- 
gent with the light of his own mind. The poet stands on the 
mountain with the face of nature before him, calm and placid. If 
we would enter into his views, we must go where he is. We 
must catch the direction of his eye, and yield ourselves up to the 
instructive guidance of his will,-that we may have a secret fore- 
taste of his meaning—that we may be conscious of the image in 
its first conception—that we may perceive its beginning and grad- 
ual growth, till at length it becomes distinctly depicted on the 
retina of the mind. Without this, we may take the dictionary in 
our hands and settle the definition of every word, and still know 
as little of the lofty conceptions of the Author, as the weary travel- 
ler who passes round to the farthest verge which is visible from 
the mountain, knows of the scenery which is seen from its sum- 
mit. It has been truly said that Johnson was incapable of con- 
ceiving the beauties of Milton. Yet Johnson was himself a living 
dictionary of Milton’s language. The true poet, when his mind is 
full, fills his language to overflowing; and it is left to the reader 
to preserve what the words cannot contain. It is that part which 
cannot be defined ; that which is too delicate to endure the unre-- 
strained gaze ; that which shrinks instinctively from the approach 
of anything less chaste than itself, and though present, like the in- 
habitants of the other world, is unperceived by flesh and blood, 
which is worth all the rest. ‘This acknowledges no dwelling place 
but the mind. Stamp the living light on the extended face of na 
ture, beyond the power of darkness at the setting of the Sun, and 
you may preserve such light as this, when the mind rises not to 
meet it in its coming. 

“If it were desired to make an individual acquainted with a work 
in one of the abstract sciences, this might be best effected by lead- 
ing him gradually to whatever conduced to the growth of those 
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wers on which a knowledge of these sciences depends, by culti- 
vating a principle of dependence on the Divine Being, a purity and 
chastity of the affections, which will produce a tranquil condition, 
of all things the most favorable to clear perceptions ; by leading 
him to an habitual observation of the relations of things, and to 
such continued exertion of the understanding, as calling into use 
its full powers without enducing fatigue, may impart the strength 
of the laborer, without the degradation of the slave; in a word, 
by forming a penetrating, mathematical mind, rather than by com- 
municating mathematical information. ‘The whole character and 
complexion of the mind will be gradually changed ; till at length 
it will become, (chemically speaking) in its very nature, an active 
solvent of these subjects. ‘They fall to pieces as soon as they 
come in contact with it, and assume an arrangement agreeable to 
that of the mind itself, with all the precision of crystallization. 
They are then understood ; for the most perfect understanding of 
a subject, is simply a preception of harmony existing between the 
subject and the mind itself. Indeed the understanding which any 
individual possesses of a subject might be mathematically defined 

the subject proposed 





the actual character of his mind 
and there is a constant struggle for the divisor and dividend to 
become the same by a change in the one or the other, that the 
result may be unity, and the understanding perfect. 

“There is an analogy (such as may exist between things human 
and things divine) between that discipline which is required in 
order to understand a production of taste or science, and that 
which is necessary to a clear perception of the truths of the Bible. 
As it is requisite to a full sense of the beauties of poetry, that the 
individual should be himself a poet, and to a thorough knowledge 
of a work of science that he should not merely have scientific in- 
formation, but a scientific mind ; so it is necessary to a knowledge 
of the Bible, that the mind should be formed in the image and like- 
ness of God. An understanding of the Word is the effect of a 
life according to its precepts. It requires, not the obedience of 
the rich man who went away sorrowful, but the obedience of him 
who holds every other possession whether it consists in the ac- 
quirements of the mind or in earthly property, in subjection to the 
Holy Spirit within him. ‘If ye will do the will of God, ye shall 
know of the doctrines,’ is a law of exegesis, before which false 
sentiments melt away like frost before the rising sun. There is 
within the mind the golden vein of duty, which, if followed aright, 
will lead to an increasing brightness, before which the proudest 
monuments of human criticism will present an appearance like that 
of the dark disk of this world, as the eye of the dying man opens 
on the scenes of the other.” p. 62. 


Such views appear to me not only beautiful but true. The 
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Understanding must be enlightened from the Heart—the 
Heart from the Word of God, while this again is illuminated 
to the thought by the light of a Life in conformity to its teach- 
ings. There is thus a whole circle of light ever revolving 
around the True Man, unbroken and unclouded—and the 
power which kindles it and moves it is the Spirit of God ;— 
and when the Bible shines unclouded upon man, man wil! turn 
and “see the light and whence it flows,” and will feel a joy 
and faith at his heart, which will not be disturbed by all the 
wavering speculations which may exist in his own and other 
minds, upon truths of minor importance. c. P. C, 


THE RAINBOW. 


Child of the sunlight, 
Flower of the skies, 
Blooming in petals 


> Of heavenly dyes. 


Thou’rt springing—thou’rt growing 
In thy garden of mist, 

Where the sun hath so often 
The thunder-cloud kissed. 


Beautiful Flower, 
So broad and so round, 
North and South touching, 
Half under ground. 


Dark in the middle, 
But on thy border 
Seven bright colors 
Ranked in thejr order, 


The clouds are all weeping, 
But ere the sun sets, 

He flings them this Flower, 
To chase their regrets. 
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And soon shall their tear-drops. 
Be dry for the day, : 

For they'll take up the Flower, 
And bear it away. ¢ 


Now thou art blooming, 
Flowef of the skies ; 

Brighter are growing 
Thy heavenly dyes. 


In thy bower of thunder, 
Outspreading, alone— 

Thou reignest o’er cloudiand— 
The heavens are thy own. 


Queen of the meteors, 
Child of the shower, 

I hail thee—I’ll name thee 
Heaven’s Sun-ilower ' 


Alas thou art fading, 
Thou’rt withering away ; 

Dark disk and bright petal, 
They droop with the day. 





The sun, in whose glory 
Thou wast born in thy sky, 
Hath gone in the West, 
And hath left thee to die. 


But hung in the rain-drops, 
I'll see thee again, 
When the sunset smiles out 
On the clouds and the rain ! c. P. Cc. 


IDLENESS. 


God gave thy soul brave wings ; put not those feathers 
Into a bed, to sleep out all ill weathers. HERBERT. 
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Wuen we say of a bad man that “he has no character,” we 
mean that he is without reputation. But we might mean and 
ought to mean much more. The spirit, which has not jn- 
ward harmony and unity and truth to self, has really no char- 
acter. There is nothing characteristic in an evil mind. Sti is 
but the mirror of circumstances. Most men in this sense have 
no character. Simplicity, the true child of consistency and 
completeness, is the rarest thing in life. The restraints, the 
reserves, the fickleness, the contradictions, of which we are 
conscious, and which we observe, are the natural expression of 
inward imperfections. Only the wise, the good have unity of 
character. Simplicity is the pure white lieht of justly hars 
monized dispositions. There is a oneness “and a singleness, 
which is characteristic, ouly in him, who is true to rea<on, just 
to conscience, fair to affection. In our highest ideal of a man 
there is a central source of life which is at once light and 
warmth. It is the most pure reason and the fullest love, the 
deepest reflection and most spontaneous impulse. Who is 
there that has not some vision more or less bright of this union 
of various graces, where thought is fused by feeling and feeling 
is illuminated with thought, and the bright spring of consis 
tent goodness swells forth in unnumbered acts of a loving wis- 
dom? Now to this perfection of the soul, where reason and 
conscience and affection sit enthroned in triple sovereignty, 
where temperate passions are the counsellors and evenly bal- 
anced faculties are the executive, and the law of goodness en- 
forces itself with joy, as the planets move in music—to this 
perfection of the spiritual being alone should the name Char- 


acter be given. Cc. @. 


oe ee ee ee 


Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth’s ; then if thou fall’.t— ‘ 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. SHAKSPEARE. : 
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ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 


{It is not necessary for us to invite the particular attention of our 
readers to the series of articles of which the following is the 
commencement. ‘The subject is of that importance, particularly 
at the present time, that every well considered and fair minded 
consideration of it must needs possess interest. ‘The minds of 
many are unsettled on this subject. ‘They cannot believe in the 
Calvinistic and popular view of everlasting punishment, and 
they know not what they do believe. We have published sev- 
eral articles lately upon this matter, but the views here present- 
ed by our correspondent were not contained in them. Whether 
our readers shall feel disposed to assent to them or not, they 
must be pleased and instructed by their clear and forcible state- 
ments and reasonings. |] 


ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.—No. L. 


Ce n’est point innover dans la religion, que de s’eloigner des opinions qui ont pre- 
valu, pour se rapprocher des anciennes. BEavusosBre. 


In the Messenger for May, and in some subsequent num- 
bers, there appeared articles on the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion. This doctrine, as the respected editor very justly ob- 
serves, is well deserving of a thorough consideration; and as 
] have examined it with all the care of which I am capable, I 
will here give the result of my inquiries, the more, as the 
views to which | have been thus led, are essentially different 
from any of those mentioned in the Messenger. It is true, 
that this last fact furnishes a good reason why I should be 
humble in these views, and why the reader should be cautious 
in adopting them; but on the other hand, truth is best elicited 
by the collision of opinions. Besides, I do not propose my 
views as articles of faith to be adopted without inquiry, but 
sinply as the opinions of a fellow-seeker after truth, to be 
tested by reason and revelation, and to be either received or 
rejected, as they may be found to be in consonance with, or 
In opposition to that test. For the rest, 1 am fully aware, 
that the sentiments I am about to express, are too little in ac- 
cordance with generally received opinions, to be popular, and 
I therefore beg the reader to bear constantly in mind, that 
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they are the sentiments of an individual, not of a sect or party; 
and that, if they are deemed to be erroneous, neither the re- 
ligious society, of which I am a member, nor the Editor of the 
Messenger, are to be held accountable for them. 

In one of the articles in the Messenger, before referred 
to, the opinions which are held with respect to future retribu- 
tion, are divided into four classes. 

Ist. The theory of those who believe in the old orthodox 
doctrine of an eternity of penal sufferings. 

2d. The theory of the U niversalists, who hold that all pun- 
ishment for sin will be inflicted in this life, and that immedi- 
ately after death, all mankind will be happy. 

3d. The theory of the Restorationists, who hold that all 
sin will be punished in a future state of existence, but that 
punishment will be corrective; and that this discipline will 
ultimately lead every one to repentance, and thus to happiness 
and to God. 

4th. ‘The theory of those who hold that though mankind 
will be punished in a future state of being for the sins com- 
mitted here, yet that nothing is definitely taught in the Scrip- 
ture, as to the duration of future punishment, and its ulti- 
mate results. 

To none of these four theories can my mind give its as- 
sent. 

The doctrine of the eternal sufferings of the impenitent, is 
irreconcileable with the universally acknowledged attributes 
of the Deity. It is irreconcilable with his goodness. It 
teaches, that our Heavenly Father will keep millions of hu- 
man creatures in being, during the countless ages of eternity, 
for the sole purpose of inflicting on them the most horrid tor- 
ments. And these sufferings are not intended to be corrective. 
They are not intended to recall the sinner from the error,of 
his ways, and to bring him back to virtue and to God. They 
are purely vindictive. They are merely inflicted for the pur-’*: 
pose of giving pain. A shudder comes over me when I thus 
analyze this doctrine. There exists not a human being who 
could bear to inflict on another, or even to witness, the tor- 
ments which, according to this system, await the sinner, and 
yet man, blinded by a false theology dares to attribute to his 
God cruelties from which he feels that he himself would recoil 
with horror. 

The doctrine of eternal sufferings is also irreconcilable 
with the Divine Justice. Justice, even the sternest justice, | 
requires, that there be a due proportion between punishment 
and transgression ; but according to this scheme there is none. 
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Men may bewilder themselves as much as they please by 
talking of the infinite evil of sin, (and there is a sense in which 
sin is an infinite evil, though that is not the one in which this 
term is used in this connection:) but the transgressions of 
man, even his most wilful transgressions, could never deserve 
to be punished by everlasting torments. Between that which 
is finite, and that which is infinite, there is no scale of relation 
or comparison. 

The doctrine of the eternal misery of the impenitent, is 
also incompatible with the happiness of the just in a future 
state of being. There are few persons so blessed, as not to 
have had some near and dear relative or friend, who has suf- 
fered himself to be led astray by temptation,—who has be- 
come the slave of some evil habit or passion—and who has 
died in his sins. Now could the good ever enjoy happiness, if 
they knew, that those who were dear to them as their own 
existence, were suffering endlessly and hopelessly the most 
excruciating torments? Would not the thought of this de- 
stroy every moment of their felicity? To answer these 
questions, we have only to approach the death bed of some 
sufferer, and observe the friends that surround it. There we 
shal] see human nature true to herself, and every selfish feel- 
ing absorbed in sympathy with the sufferings of another, and 
that, though those who thus sympathize, know, that those suf- 
fering are to be as it were but momentary, and that, either 
returning health, or death, will soon terminate them. It is 
true, that it has sometimes been taught, (and I have myself 
heard it stated from the pulpit,) that the happiness of the 
blessed will be enhanced by witnessing the sufferings of the 
damned ; but every feeling of the human heart revolts from 
such a doctrine, and tells us that itis not true. I would char- 
itably believe, that those who preach it, have never considered 
to what it leads. The soul, which could thus desire felicity 
from Witnessing the sufferings of others, must have first be- 
come dead to the spirit of Jesus, and have assimilated itself 
to the spirits of the infernal regions, 

Finally, the doctrine of eternal sufferings is incompatible 
with what the Scriptures teach us of God’s providence in his 
dealings with mankind. We are there taught, that all his 
dispensations, whether joyous or afflictive, are intended for 
our good, which is entirely incompatible with the doctrine un- 
der consideration. As to the texts which speak of Hell (a) (Ge- 





(a) For the information of the unlearned reader, I would mention, that there are 
‘wo different words in the original Greek text, both of which have, in our English 
They are Hades and Gehenna. The meaning of the 


bibles, been translated hell. 
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henna) and Hell-fire, and which are mainly relied on in sup- 
port of the doctrine of eternal sufferings, | believe that their 
meaning has been entirely misunderstood. I shall have oc. 
casion, in the sequel, to inquire into the true meaning of the 
term Gehenna, (HHell,) and shall merely observe here, that, 
with a few exceptions, fire, in the New Testament, is not the 
einblem of suffering, but of destruction. Thus we read: 
Matt. III, 10. “ Every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” Matt. III, 12, 
“But he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 
Matt. XIII, 30. “ Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them.” Jn these passages, and others 
of similar import, (all figurative of the ultimate fate of the 
wicked) the term fire is evidently emblematic of destruction; 
and so are the terms hell-fire, and everlasting fire, wherever 
they occur. Hence we read of being destroyed in hell, but 
never of the sufferings or torments of hell. 

To the doctrine, that, immediately after death, all mankind 
are to enter on a state of positive felicity, my mind cannot 
give its assent. According to this doctrine, the good and the 
wicked ;—the virtuous and the vicious,—ave all to participate 
in one common lot. The soul, which, during a series of years, 
had given itself up to every sinful indulgence and crime,— 
which has debased and brutalized itself by vice, until hardly 
a trace of its divine origin remains, is, by the simple act of 
being separated from the instruments through which it has 
hithe ‘rto acted,—by the mere death of the body—to be at once 
transformed into a thing of spotless purity and moral periec- 
tion, capable of moral happiness, and the heir of everlasting 
felicity! It appears to me only to be necessary to state this 
doctrine in this light, to shew, ‘that it is not—cannot be true. 
Surely, if the human soul, at death, preserves its identity, and 
a consciousness of the past, it cannot thus at once change all 
its former inclinations and affections, and its entire character. 
But the importance of the subject requires, that we should 
examine it somewhat more in detail. 

The belief of the Ultra-Universalists differs from that of 
every other Christian sect in this, that, according to it, there 
is no connexion between this life, and that which is to come. 
Now this appears to be at variance with all our ideas respect: 
ing God’s dispensations towards man, and the object of our 





former is the grave, or the place which departed spirits were supposed to occupy 
previous to the day of ultimate retribution. The latter is emblematic or expres- 
sive of the doom which awaits the finally impenitent. 
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present state of existence. Reason and revelation both unite 
in teaching, that the main object of the present life is to edu- 
cate man fora future one. He is endowed with capacities 
and powers for intellectual and moral improvement, which ap- 
pear to be illimitable. The situation in which he is placed, 
and the dispensations of Providence towards him, are all cal- 
culated to call these powers into action, to develop them, and 
to carry them constantly onwards. In the progress of man 
through life, the past, the present and the future, are linked 
tovether in the most indissoluble union. The manner in 
which he spends his youth affects his conduct and usefulness 
during the more activo years of manhood, and his conduct 
in manhood decides his happiness in after life. Allin life 
is education and training for a subsequent period; and vet, 
according to the theory now under consideration, the mo- 
ment man reaches the first stage of his existence, all the fruits 
of this education and training are to be lost at once. so as not 
even to leave a trace behind. Surely this cannot be so. 

The doctrine of universal salvation, appears to me also to be 
incompatible with the idea of a righteous retribution. It is 
true, those who hold it say, that every transgression is to meet 
with its adequate punishment in this life; but our experience 
shews, i’ I mistake not, the fallacy of this assertion. 

In the first place, men frequently die or perish, while in the 
act of committing a crime; and in such cases, we cannot con- 
ceive, how such transgressions receive their adequate punish- 
ment in this life. 

In the second place, although there be some transgressions 
of the physical laws of our nature, such as excesses in eating, 
drinking, &c., which are followed by consequent sufferings, yet 
all our moral transgressions are not connected with transgres- 
sions of the physical laws of our being, and do not therefore 
expose us to physical pain. 

In the third place, prosperity and adversity cannot always be 
considered as divine retributions. Where the former is the 
result of industry and probity ; or where the latter is the con- 
sequence of sloth and misconduct, we may consider them as 
retributive, as well as disciplinary. But they frequently 
come, where we can trace no connexion between them, and 
the conduct of the person to whom they are sent. They 
happen alike to the good man and to the bad; and in those 
cases, we can only regard them as dispensations of Providence, 
sent, not as rewards or punishments, but as intended to lead 
on to greater perfection. 

It is clear therefore, that, if all sins are to be adequately 
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punished in this life, it must be through the agenev of eon. 
science. Buta moment’s consideration will convince us, that 
the operations of conscience are not adequate to this task, but 
that, on the contrary, its sanctions are generally in an inverse 
ratio to the degree of demerit. While the sinner is vet young 
in transgressions, and his conscience tender and sensitive, eve- 
ry wilful departure from the path of rectitude gives him pain; 
but as he becomes hardened in iniquity, his conscience gradu- 
ally becomes callous, so that he can commit even the grossest 
crimes with little or no remorse. Hence, while the sinner in 
the beginning of his vicious course, and when he has as yet 
but just entered on the path of transgression, suffers severely, 
the hardened transgressor scarcely suffers any thing. Surely 
this cannot be ultimate retribution. 

If the doctrine of universal salvation be thus irreconcilable 
with reason, it appears to me to be equally so with the plain 
teachings of the Scriptures. We read there of those who are 
saved, and of those who are lost, and these are spoken of as two 
distinct classes; whereas, according to the doctrine under con- 
sideration, there is no such class as the latter. We are ex- 
pressly told, Heb. 1X, 27, that after death comes the judgment. 
Jesus tells the Jews, John V, 29, “For the hour is coming, in 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good unto the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation.” And, Rev. XX, 12, 13, we read: “ I saw 
the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the book 
was opened, which is the book of life, and the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it, and death and hell (6) delivered up the dead 
which were in them; and they were judged every man ac- 
cording to their works.” 

In these passages (and we meet with numerous others of 
the same import) we are clearly taught two things; namely: 
that the period of ultimate retribution is to be after death, and 
not before ; and that the ultimate fate of every man is to be 
decided by his conduct in this life. Now these doctrines ap- 
pear to me to be totally irreconcilable with the tenets of the 
Universalists, as before stated. I suspect, that Universalists, 
because they see no evidence in the Scripture that the ulti- 
mately impenitent will suffer in a subsequent state of exis- 
tence, have thence concluded, that there will be no retribution 








(b) Hades, the grave, or the place of departed spirits. 
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whatsoever for sin after death. But this inference appears to 
me to be inconclusive, and not justified by the premises. 

The doctrine of the ultimate restoration of all mankind is 
one which recommends itself to our better feelings, and all 
must wish it to be true. But I am afraid that we have no 
suflicient evidence on which to found it. Let us examine 
this evidence. The doctrine is no where expressly stated in 
the Scriptures, It is avowedly one of inferences. Let us then 
examine in how far these are well founded. It is assumed as 
a fact, that the transgressions in this life will be punished by 
sufferings in the next; and as it is evidently incompatible 
with the goodness of the Deity, that he should inflict vindic- 
tive punishment on any of his children, it is inferred, that all 
will gradually be reclaimed by what they suffer, and be thus 
restored to happiness. On this reasoning | would remark, 
that I doubt the correctness of the fact which is thus assumed, 
and that the inference drawn from it not justified by our ex- 
perience. Mere suffering, whether physical or mental, pos- 
sesses evidently no moral power. The Scriptures teach us, it 
is true, that every afflictive dispensation which befalls us here, 
is intended for our correction and improvement; but yet we 
see, that perhaps the smaller number are made wiser by the 
things which they suffer. What reason have we then for in- 
ferring, that the same discipline, which now is avowedly inefli- 
cient, will hereafter prove efficient, with the very persons on 
which it now makes no salutary impression ! 

The universal restoration of mankind is also inferred from 
the progressive powers of man. Man, it is said, is endowed 
with the power of indefinite progression in knowledge and 
virtue. These powers are only partially, and to a small ex- 
tent. developed in this life, and they are therefore evidence of 

a subsequent state of existence, in which they are to receive 
their perfect dev elopment. In this instance, the fact on 
which the inference is founded is undisputed; and I admit 
that the existence of these progressive powers is evidence of 
a lite to come. But I doubt, whether we can logically infer 
from the general existence of these ae acities, that they must 
nee sessarily, in every instance, receive all the development of 
which they are succeptible. It appears to me, that such an 
inference is not in accordance with what we see of the Di- 
Vine agency in other matters. 

Thus, for instance, if, in our western woods, 2 few trees 
are felled, hundreds of young trees immediately spring up to 
replace them. Now in. this case, every one of these young 
trees possesses the capacity of becoming a large full grown 

o7 
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tree: and yet it is evidently not God’s intention that it should 
become so. ‘The very proximity to each other in which they 
are placed at first, renders this impossible. Most of these 
young trees must perish early, and yet their existence js not 
useless. It tends to give to the trees that survive, an upward 
tendency, and a degree of development, which they could not 
otherwise have attained to. We see thus, that it is nota 
principle of the Divine government, that, in every case, every 
power and capacity shall receive the highest possible degree 
of development of which it is capable. 

But perhaps it will be objected, that this illustration is taken 
from physical objects. Let us then turn to the human mind. 
There we shall see many powers and capacities as to subjects 
pertaining to this life, which yet but seldom receive their full 
development, and in most instances, remain in a great meas- 
ure dormant. This too shews us, that it is not a rule of God’s 
Government, that every capacity he gives, should, in every 
case, receive its utmost development. 

But let us proceed to see what the Scriptures teach on this 
subject. We there find the same terms of eternal and ever- 
lasting, used to denote the duration of the doom of the 
wicked, which are used to express the continued existence of 
the righteous; and hence, any attempt to give to those terms 
a meaning other than the literal one, appears to me to be cal- 
culated to shake our confidence in the doctrine of eternal life. 

But it is said, that we read Tim. II, 4, and in other places, 
that God “ will have all men to be saved ;” and it is contended 
that what God wid/s must necessarily come to pass. In this 
reasoning, the error lies in considering the phrase, God wills 
as expressive of a Divine decree, whereas it merely expresses 
a Divine purpose. Thus it is God’s will that all men should 
lead righteous and sober lives, and that they should love one 
another. They are expressly commanded to do so. They 
are surrounded with motives to live thus. It is the very pur- 
pose for which the Deity has placed them here below, and yet 
we see how few adhere to the rule of life which God has thus 
prescribed to them. 

As to the last theory, namely, that the Scriptures teach us 
nothing explicitly as to the ultimate fate of the wicked, 
that appears tome to be equally unfounded. It would cer- 
tainly be surprising, that, in a revelation given on purpose, to 
bring life and immortality to light, and to teach us the way of 
attaining to these, we should not be told, what will be our fate 
in case we neglect to avai! ourselves of the proffered salva- 
tion. To me the New Testament appears to be perfectly ex- 
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plicit on this subject. I shall, in the sequel, adduce abundant 
testimony in regard to it, drawn from every writer, and from 
almost every book of our sacred records, and yet, | intend to 
confine myself almost exclusively to the direct evidence. If 
to other inquirers the Scripture has appeared to be less ex- 
plicit, | suspect the cause to have been, that they brought to 
the examination, certain unscriptural theories of their own ; 
and that the inquiry unintentionally was, less what the Scrip- 
tures teach, than in how far the Scriptures give support to 
such preconceived theories. 

Having thus stated the reasons why I cannot embrace 
either of the theories inentioned in the Messenger, | shall, in 
the next number, give what | believe to be the Scripture doc- 
trine in regard to future retribution. ul. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


B. O. PEegErs, on American Education —This is a book which we 
barely notice now, in order to recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. ‘l‘hose who know Mr.Peers, will read it of course, with- 
out recommendation, if they are interested in the subgect. They 
will know that he is better qualified than almost any other man in 
the country to treat it, having made it for years his chief subject of 
thought and investigation. We are informed that a large edition of 
this work has been already sold, and that another is called for. 

We hope to notice this book more particularly hereafter. 


Missionary Errorts.—A Sermon, preached at Hallowell, Me., be- 


fore the Maine Convention of Unitarian Churches:—By Jason 
WHITMAN. 


This isa good, sound, and practical discourse, by one who has 
the true missionary spirit. Three distinct principles are pointed 
out, as the pillars on which the support of all missionary efforts 
should rest. “1st—That Christian truth is the divinely appointed 
means of human sanctification, the sure and the only remedy for 
all the evils consequent on sin. This principle refers to the wants 
of man and to the means of relieving these wants. 2d.—'That all 
who have received Christian truth, have received it upon trust ; 
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they are stewards, in respect to it, stewards for God and for Christ 
and in duty bound to dispense this truth abroad for the good of 
their fellow men. 3d.—That Gospel benevolence is all-embracing 
in its wishes and efforts, and looks at the spiritual wants of men.” 


‘Tne Common Scnoor Journat—Devoted to the cause of Educa- 
tion inthe West. We have received the second number of this 
print, published monthly, at Cincinnati, and like its appearance. A 


paper of the kind must be acceptable and useful. 


We see that it is 


to be sent free of charge to all teachers in the West, whose names 


are known to the editors. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1833. 


Cincinnati.— We are glad 
to find the prospects of the U- 
nitarian Society in this place 
so bright. Our friend, W. H. 
Channing,is now supplying the 
pulpit, and will, we trust, re- 
main as the permanent pastor. 
We are informed, that means 
have been found of defraying 
the debt of the Society. The 
Sunday School also, which had 
fallen into neglect, has been re- 
commenced with forty pupils 
and thirteen teachers on the 
first Sabbath. It is also the 
intention of this Soeiety to es- 
tablish a Ministry at large in 
the city, in which we hope 
they will receive assistance 
from the East. 


Syracuse, N. ¥.— We had 
the pleasure of addressing this 
young but zealous and increa- 


sing Society on the evening of 
Lord’s day, Nov. 11th. We 
found the school-house where 
they worship, filled full witha 
highly respectable and atten- 
tive congregation. Brother 
Babbige wassupplying the pul- 
pit and had preached twice al- 
ready on the same day. The 
next morning, we saw the 
frame of a meeting-house which 
this “go ahead,” society are er- 
ecting. God speed them! 


Lockport, N. Y.—We were 
informed by Brother Hosmer, 
of Buffalo, that the Unitarians 
of this place are awake, and 
determined to have a Church 
established. They have preach- 
ing by Mr. Barrett, late of the 
Theological School, at Cam- 
bridge, who has succeeded in 
exciting a deep interest in this 

















community as well as in other 
places. 

Societies are forming and 
formed also in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Detroit.— 
They want men only to carry 
them on. Where are the la- 
borers? The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few. 
May they be sent forth spee- 
dily. 


We were happy to be able 
to attend a meeting held in 
Berry street Vestry, Boston, 
on the evening of Nov. 20th, 
the object of which was to de- 
vise means of supplying the ur- 
gent demand for preachers in 
the Unitarian body. Doct. 
Ware, jr. made a report, in 
which he stated that acircular 
had been sent to the different 
Sabbath schools in the Unita- 
rian connexion, inquiring how 
many young men there were 
whose tastes and feelings in- 
clined them to the ministry, 
but were deterred by the ex- 
penses of a College education. 
By the various replies,he learn- 
ed the names of more than 
twenty of this class, and of 
some thirty or forty children 
in the schools who were judged 
by their teachers to incline 
toward the ministerial profes- 
sion. The Reverend Profes- 
sor then proposed a plan of 
giving a thorough English and 
lheological Education ata less 
expense and in a shorter time 
than that pursued at Camb- 
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ridge. This point was discuss- 
ed with correctness and inter- 
est, by various gentlemen pres- 
ent. We trust that the result 
will be, that in some way or 
other the numbers of our 
young men in the ministry 
will be increased. 


St. Louis.—The Unitarian 
Church, and Sunday School 
here are increasing. The lat- 
ter wascommenced last spring, 
and now numbers over fifty 
scholars. We do not think 
there is amore flourishing so- 
ciety in the West, considering 
its age,and the obstacles over- 
come, than this. We wish its 
devoted pastor God speed. 


DFThe following is an ex- 
tract from a letter, which will 
be interesting to those who 
watch the Unitarian move- 
ments in the West. We wel- 
come our young friend most 
cordially to the new scene of 
his labours : 


“December 10, 1838. 


“T have now been at Toledo 
three Sundays. I left Provi- 
dence the 13th of November, 
having received ordination there 
the Wednesday previous, of 
which you have probably seen 
notice in the Register. The 
next Sunday I preached in Lock- 
port, where Brother Barrett is 
now preaching. Some fifty or 
sixty assembled in a hall up two 
pair of stairs. ‘There is usually 
a larger congregation in the af- 
ternoon—but on that Sunday we 
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had quite a snow-storm in the 
afternoon, and neither increase 
nor diminution of the audience. 
‘The society appeared to be en- 
couraged and resolved to go on. 
After a stop at Niagara—which 

| could not in conscience pass 
. without visiting—I left Buf- 
falo on ‘Thursday, stopped at 
Cleveland little more than half 
an hour—and saw one or two of 
our friends there. ‘They mean 
to meet and have sermons read, 
when they have no_ preacher. 
In that spirit there is no fear but 
that they will go on. Stopped 
at Detroit, found some of our 
friends there and hope to visit 
them again and preach, before I 
leave Toledo. Saw on board the 
steamboat a gentleman from a 
new town in the interior of 
Michigan— Le Grange, Cass 
Co., a man of sound mind and 
an enthusiastic admirer of Dr. 
Channing. He invited me to 
visit Le Grange, on my way to 


Chicago, and preach. They 
have no society there now. 


I reached Toledo at 12 o’clock 
on Saturday night. I held a 
service with an audience of twen- 
ty or thirty, in the afternoon only. 
Was sick the next week with a 
brief fever, brought on by my 
journey, and preached the next 

Sabbath, but once also, to an au- 
die nee of thirty or forty, but yes- 
terday preached all day. 

Sickness has made great rav- 
ages here—Our little society has 
lost several of its best members 
by death or removal—and is not 
in so good a condition as when 
Brother Sears was here—Still I 
have faith in the principle set 
forth in Bro. Peabody’s discourse 
at my ordination—that religion 
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has its foundation in human na- 
ture and is responded to by the 
human heart, and therefore must 
endure and prevail. In this 
faith I go on, and heartily and 
cheerfully hold out my hand to 
you as a brotherin our Wes. 
tern band. 


Your’s, in the faith and fellow- 
ship of Christ. 


CRAWFORD NIGHTINGALE. 


Pilgrim Society of Louisville, 
—This Society held its first an- 
nual celebration of “Forefa- 
ther’s day,” on Saturday, Dec. 
22d, being the 218th anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock,1620, 
The day was fine : the audience 
assembled in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, which was 
well filled. The exercises were 
al] most edifying. They con- 
sisted of the singing of hymns 
and odes, reading the scrip- 
tures, prayer, and an Oration 
by Charles Ripley, Esq. The 
Oration was very far superier 
to those commonly heard on 
celebrations of this character 
—well written and delivered 
with an eloquence and feeling 
becoming the interesting oc- 
casion. 

The following original odes 
were very finely sung by a 
chosen choir : 
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ORIGINAL ODE, 


BY Cc. P. CRANCH. 
1. 
Not by the Ocean billows dark, 
Not by the wild cold spray 
‘That dashed on our forefathers bark, 
We gather here to-day. 


2. 


Not by the ice-clad shore where stood 
The stalwart pilgrim band— 

We gather by wild stream and wood 
In a far Western land. 


J. 
We gather here to hail the day, 
When first New England saw 
The banner planted in her bay 
For conscience, freedom, law. 


4. 
When by the Rock on Plymouth’s shore 
‘They moored their lonely bark, 
And round them iistened to the roar 
Of a winter wild and dark. 


5. 
The blood of that old Pilgrim band 
Still in our bosoms runs— 
And here in this far Western land, 
We own ourselves their sons! 





6. 


We gather here—we gather here 
Far from the ocean foam, 

Far from the scenes in childhood dear, 
Far from our early home. 


~ 


‘. 
The river blue—the hills around— 
The tossing forests free— 
These—for those hallowed spots of ground— 
These—for that wild blue sea. 


8. 
But let us hail the festive day, 
Sons of the Pilgriin band, 
And let us greet, though far away, 
Our own dear fatherland ! 
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ORIGINAL ODE, 


BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 
1. 


Far from our native land away, 
We meet beneath a Western sky, 
To celebrate that glorivus day, 
Whose fame and influence cannot die— 
When Christian hymns first charmed the roar 
Of surges on New England’s shore. 
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2. 


The deeds of after years are blent 
With what was done on that proud day ; 
In Liberty’s wide firmament 
Its star shines with perennial ray. 
And through our revolution’s night, 
It cheered our fathers with its light. 


3. 


Though many a cloud-capt glorious hill 
Lifts its aspiring cliffs on high, 
And many a river sweeps at will, 
Between us and our native sky— 
They cannot check fond Memory’s flight, 
The thought by day, or dream by night. 


4. 


Though we have wandered from the shrine 
At which our earliest vows were made, 
We kneel at one, like it, divine, 
Where lately frowned the forest’s shade 
From which, New England, proud and free ! 
We breathe a prayer for thine and thee. 


But the 


After the exercises, the Socie- glorious twenty-second. 


ty adjourned in procession to the 
Louisville Hotel, where a dinner 
was provided for between 100 to 
200 persons. All who sat down 
were sons of the fatherland, ex- 
cept a few who were invited 
guests. After dinner, several 
letters were read from persons of 
distinction at a distance, who 
were invited, but unable to at- 
tend. ‘Toasts and sentiments, 


and speeches went their rounds 
—-Some of which were exceed- 
ingly appropriate and eloquent. 
We are glad to see this band 
of brothers, commemorating in 
this way, that day of all days in 
the history of our country, the 


interest should not be confined 


to New England. Is not our 
whole country, at this very day, 
rejoicing in the continually sprea- 
ding light,—the light of liberty, 
civil and religious—the light of 
education, free enquiry, indus- 
trious habits, constant progress- 
which stream afar upon us from 
the lowly cabin of the Mayflower! 
This then should be a day of in- 
terest for us all—whatever may 
be our native State—Let us all 
thank God for the Pilgrims of 
Old Massachusetts. 
We hope soon to see Mr. Rip- 
ley’s fine oration in print. = © 





